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THE CLOTURE. 


Quam during the present generation has more in- 
terest been felt in the proceedings of the House of 
Commons than during the present week, and never, 
perhaps, has that interest been rewarded by proceedings of 
a more dramatic nature. A forty-one hours’ sitting, an 
intervention of an unprecedented character on the part of 
the Speaker, a proposal revolutionizing the system of 
legislation and of a kind entirely new in the long and 
eventful history of Parliament, and finally the successive 
suspension of nearly enough members to make an ordinary 
House, make up a sufficient list of important occurrences, 
while the detailed chronicle of the week offers not a few 
other subjects for reflection and criticism. The conduct 


_ of the Government is naturally the first of such subjects, 


for of the conduct of the chief disturbers there can be only 
one opinion, especially after the exaggerated and melodra- 
matic violence of their behaviour on Thursday. In the 
difficult circumstances in which Mr. Giapsrone and his 
colleagues were placed great allowance must be made for 


them ; but exception may fairly be taken to much of their 


conduct, both in action and in abstaining from action, 
during the debate, and certainly it may be taken to the 
remedy they proposed to apply to the evil which has now 
reached such an unbearable height. It is noteworthy that 
the task of vigilantly watching offenders and of invoking 
the terrors of the SpeakeR upon them was for the most 
part left to the Opposition leaders. When, owing to the 
unfortunate indecision of Dr. Piayratr, the efforts of Sir 
Ricwarp Cross and Sir Starrorp Norrscore were frus- 
trated on Tuesday night, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the Government, in the not very effective person of 
Mr. Curipers, could be get to support these right hononr- 
able gentlemen ; while afterwards Mr. Bricut seemed to 
take a pleasure in announcing that the Government way 
of dealing with the matter was ——- quite different, 
and that in this case, at any rate, they did not intend to 
be content with “the ordinary law.” 

It is no secret that some of the forward party in Parlia- 
ment and in the Cabinet are extremely anxious for the 
eléture pureand simple, and it is natural that they should 
beso. They find hanatives, or think themselves, to be 
in a great majority of the present House, and their chief 
speakers and organs avow, with some simplicity, their in- 
tention to make it impossible for such a misfortune to 
befall the country as the translation of their majority into 
a minority. That is to say, when this troublesome Irish 
business is finished, the franchise and the constituencies 
are to be manipulated so as to give to the Radical party 
as long a lease of power as may be practicable. This in- 
tention at once makes them anxions for the cléture and 
free from any anxiety as to its application. The cliture 
would help them to pass the measures which would 
make it extremely unlikely that it could soon be used 
against them. Now the opposite party would fully de- 
serve the famous attribute of stupidity if they were 
not quite aware of these facts, and a disinclination to 
offer their own throats to the knife is very obvious amon 
them. It has been openly said, and some journals whic 
might be expected to be more thoughtful have echoed 
the saying, that if the Opposition had opposed the 
cléture, or the modified form of it which the Govern- 
ment propose, the responsibility of encouraging obstruc- 


tion would rest with them. ‘hat this is wholly unjust 


; 


the demeanour of the Conservatives during the forty- 
one hours’ debate, and the cordial support given to the 
Government and the Chair on Thursday, abundantly 
showed. With insignificant exceptions they refrained 
entirely from contributing to the miscalled discussion ; 
but their leaders, as has been said, matured, and, but 
for the half-heartedness of the Government and the faint- 
heartedness of the Deputy Speaker, would have carried 
out, a plan which would of itself have sufficed to van- 
quish Mr. Parnett and to render obstruction of the 
merely wanton kind extremely unlikely in the future, 
while it would not endanger the just influence of a large 
and respectable minority. The plan which Sir Ricnarp 
Cross, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, and Mr. W. H. Smirn 
pursued, which was defeated by Dr. Puayratr, and the effi- 
eacy of which was abundantly shown on Thursday night, 
cannot be abused, because the debate must have continued 
for a considerable time, and the evidence of obstructive 
conspiracy must be clear, and must have accumulated 
largely, before it can be applied. Now the cléture, or the 
declaration of urgency, unless it be so carefully guarded 
as to be scarcely effective, is a weapon eminently sus- 
ceptible of abuse. What is especially repugnant in the 
cloture and similar plans to English Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is the necessary stipulation of a certain number by 
which they must be carried, and the consequent recog- 
nition of a mere brute majority as the deciding power, not 
merely in the last resort, but in the first. tt cannot be 
too often repeated that it is not because the Irish members 
are few that their obstruction is regarded as indecent, 
but because they have absolutely nothing in the way 
of argument to bring forward for themselves. It is 
the manner and machinery, not the fact, of their resist- 
ance which is disgraceful and intolerable. Now the con- 
trast between the plan which the Government wishes to 
apply and the plan which the Opposition endeavoured to 
pursue is just this, that the latter deals with the manner 
of resistance, the former with the fact only. Unless a 
speaker, or number of speakers, are clearly convicted of 
obstruction for obstruction’s sake, he and they cannot be 
silenced as Mr. Panett and others of his band in rapid 
succession would have been silenced but for Dr. Puayratr. 
There are moments when a bare substantive majority of 
the whole House, still more a two-thirds majority, or 
three-fourths of members present, might be sufficiently 
intoxicated by party zeal to stop the mouths of their op- 
ponents in the teeth of right and justice. But, even 
though the House be not what it was, it is to be hoped 
that there are few moments in which the Speaker could 
be induced to detect, or the House to ize, evidence 
of deliberate obstruction, where such obstruction clearly 
did not exist. 

The events of Wednesday morning and Thursday night, 
and the motion of Mr. GuapstonE for the committal of extra- 
ordinary power to the Speaker under certain limitations, can 
only strengthen the regret which must be felt that the 
method previously suggested by the Opposition leaders was 
not carried out. That method having been declined, there 
was probably nothing to do for the time but to act as the 
Speaker acted. His action has been called a coup d'état, 
and, in so far as it is incapable of justification by any 
written order, statute, or precedent, it certainly was such. 
Probably, after the momentary sense of relief from the 
tyranny of the Home Rulers which was at first experi- 
enced, no member of the House felt altogether satisfied 
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with it. It was in the cirenmstances, perhaps, making | 
the best of a bad job, because after the refusal of the 
Dervry Speaker to adopt a legitimate and certain 
mode of abating the plague, there was absolutely 
nothing else left to do. It is, however, quite clear 
that the Speaker cannot and ought not to be expected 
to intervene constantly in this way; and the fact of his 
having intervened once makes it all the more necessary to 
devise for the future a regular course of proceeding. Per- 
haps better than Mr. Grapsroye’s plan, even limited as it 
is in the direction of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s amend- 
ments, would be a co-ordination of the new rules already 
adopted for the purpose, with perhaps some added precau- 
tion. The forty-one hours’ sitting of this week may be 
pardonably taken as exhibiting obstruction at its very 
worst. Yet, had it been impossible for Dr. Commins and 
Mr. Sexton to make their two and three-hour harangues, 
and had the plan of suspending each member when it be- 
came obvious that he was merely repeating himself of set 
purpose been adopted, that obstruction could have been 
defeated in half the time without any coup d'état at 
all. As for Mr. Guapstone’s proposal, it is so far satis- 
factory in that it puts the powers which it confers rather 
in the hands of the Speaker, who is presumably impartial, 
than in the hands of the leader of the majority. But 
there can be no doubt that, in order to render it a safe 
power to entrust even to such an official—and it must be 
remembered that partisan Speakers are not absolutely un- 
known in the past or impossible in the future—amend- 
ment, in Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s sense, was necessary. 
Mr. Giapstoyn’s form not merely armed the Speaker with 
dictatorial power in regard to a particular measure, but in 
regard to the whole business of the House, for an indefinite 
period; Sir Srarrorpv Norrscore’s confines—thongh, in 
the shape in which it was accepted, not so definitely as 
might be desired—the period of urgency to the passage of 
a particular Bill. With the former #°would be possible 
for a strong Government, in collusion with a servile 
Speaker, to spring upon the Honse a whole series of 
revolutionary measures which would have to be con- 
sidered under duresse. With Sir Strarrorp Norrucorn’s 
the House would have already formed its judgment on the 
merits of the measure which, and which alone; it would 
then give powers to accelerate. The reduction of Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore’s demands first for an_ absolute 
majority of the House, then for a majority numbering at 
least three hundred, to a three-fourths majority of a 
House containing the latter number was perhaps unfortu- 
nate; but it still provides against a snatched division far 
better than Mr. Grapstone’s original proposal. Lastly, the 
suggestion that the House should be permitted to free 
itself from the state of urgency, instead of remaining 
absolutely in the Speaker’s hands, is a clear improvement, 
as is the proviso that a Minister of the Crown shall 
give reasons for “urgency.” It would be too much 
to say that the proposal, even as thus amended, is 
one which can be regarded with t satisfaction, but 
it is at least free from some of the dangers which 
would otherwise attend it, and which attend all plans of 
suddenly and finally burking, not an obnoxious or ill- 
behaved individual or group of individuals, but the whole 
body of opponents or defenders of a particular measure or 


a particular right. 


THE LAND LEAGUE AND THE CABINET. 


os audacious denial of the existence of outrage by 
the Land League members, and by such advocates of 
their cause as Mr. Lasoucuere and Mr. C. Russett, is 
sufficiently answered by the column of Irish news in ev 

number of the daily papers. The same sheet in which Mr. 
RussEL.’s speech was reported contained a short account 
of an |, paagra to a Court in Dublin for substitution of 
service of an ejectment or other legal process on a tenant 
who refused to pay his rent. Affidavits were produced to 
the effect that a force of eighty policemen had been driven 
back by a mob when they attempted to protect an officer 
in serving the notice. It was added that no sheriff’s officer 
would encounter the risk, and the plaintiff consequently 
applied for leave to serve the notice by post. Three or 
four other cases of outrage are reported on the same day ; 
and it is stated that in many towns no tradesman can buy 
or sell unless he is provided with a certificate of member- 
ship of the Land League. In a case re in Thursday’s 
papers, the Queen’s Bench Division in Dublin refused an 


application for bail on the part of the ringleaders of a riotous 
mob, which demanded the reinstatement on a farm of the 
descendants of a tenant who surrendered his holding thirty 
years ago, after receiving full compensation for his interest 
in the land. A branch of the Land League remonstrated 
with a priest who had bought some land,in Cavan, on the 
ground that the tenants would prefer to purchase for 
themselves, of course at a price determined by the absence 
of competition. At a meeting, said to be attended by 
7,000 persons, a priest complained that the Government 
grudged the possession of arms to the people, because it 
knew that they would use them against their enemies the 
landlords. The obstructive Irish members, though they 
neither disbelieve nor probably disapprove such out- 
rages, have no hesitation in reiterating again and again 
the statement that Ireland is perfectly tranquil. The ad- 
vantage to be gained by disputing notorious facts is not 
immediately obvious; but the first propounder of an 
untrue statement makes the task easier for those who 
follow ; and the fiction, or unwarranted negation, like more 
unreal paradoxes, gradually passes into a commonplace. 
Mr. ParNewt and his associates might perhaps have rallied 
to their cause a larger number of adherents if they had not 
made themselves gratuitously odious to the House by their 
practice of obstruction. It may have been desirable to 
annoy their enemies, but they have by the same process 
alienated such friends as Mr. Hopwoop, who says that he 
intended at the beginning of the Session to vote against 
the Government Bill. His irritation against the obstruc- 
tives has reconciled him to the unwelcome task of pro- 
tecting life and property. The arrest of Mr. Micuart 
Davirr is a satisfactory proof that the Government is not 
to be deterred from enforcing the law. In this case there 
is no question of conviction, as the Crown can at the dis- 
cretion of the Ministers revoke a ticket-of-leave. 


It is to be hoped that the two Ministerial speeches of 
last week may admit of a satisfactory interpretation ; but 
some uneasiness was excusable when Mr. Brigur dwelt on 
the comprehensive character of the Land Bill, and when 
Mr. Guapstone carefully extenuated the stringency of the 
Bill for the Protection of Life and Property. He was 
equally solicitous to explain that the provisions of the 
Bill would not interfere with the organization of the 
Land League, or with its meetings if they were pro- 
perly conducted. Probably all friends of order agree in 
the opinion that an exactly opposite result of a Bill for 
the protection of respectable Irishmen would have been 
more desirable. The professed object of the Land League is 
to induce tenants to reduce their payments for rent to a 
point fixed either by themselves or by the League. The 
whole purpose of the system is as dishonest and as lawless 
as the methods by which its objects have been attained. It 
is a caricature of constitutional cant to boast, in Mr. Guap- 
sTONE’s words, that the Ministerial Bill will allow of the 
most revolutionary and subversive proposals. It may bea 
question whether the measure should have been so framed 
as to prevent dangerous agitation, but itis not the business 
of a Minister to invite the exercise of license by ostentatious 
promises of impunity. One of the clauses of the Protec- 
tion Bill seems to have been framed forthe express purpose 
of at the same time rendering the other provisions in- 
operative, and providing superfluous facilities for Parlia- 
mentary obstruction. Every warrant issued under the Act 
by the Lord Lieutenant is at once to be laid before Pariia- 
ment with the statement of the grounds of arrest. Hither 
it is intended that the House of Commons shonld bea Court 
of Appeal from the Irish Executive, or the propesed enact- 
ment is a product of simple imbecility. It is perhaps but a 
secondary evil that the obstructive gang will have a 
plausible excuse for debating at length every arrest which 
may be made. Mr. Forster has hitherto, with imperfect 
success, answered questions on Irish jadicial proceedings 
by declining to give information on matters under the 
consideration of the proper tribunals, but the new enact- 
ment will penetrate his jadicious reserve. If documents 
are required to be laid before Parliament, it must be 
inferred that Parliament is to form a judgment on their 
contents, and the reasons or the evidence on which every 
arrest is founded will become proper subjects of de- 
bate. If a conspirator has been arrested for an offence 
committed in prosecution of a secret plot, all his con- 
federates are to receive public notice of the substance 


|of the information which may have been confidentially 


farnished to the anthorities; and the maleontent Irish 
members are to have ample opportunity of aiding the 
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ean by protecting the culprits and their accomplices. 
ot, satisfied with a clause which seems to have been 
inserted, like the tares in the wheat, by an enemy, 
Mr. Guapstong went out of his way to announce that 
the execution of the law would be subject to the re- 
view or supervision of Parliament. His meaning at the 
time was imperfectly understood, for it was impossible to 
suppose that the Bill would contain an absurd and 
suicidal clause. It ps not be too late to correct 
@ mischievous blunder; but the Land League and its 
organs in Parliament will not fail to take advantage of the 
admission of a false and vicious principle. It is difficult, 
though it may be necessary, to repose even a qualified 
and tentative confidence in a Cabinet which is capable of 
inviting the Honse of Commons to review the warrants 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and which announced in the 
QurEn’s Speech a measure for establishing authorized 
Land Leagues or little rebel Parliaments in every county 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Briaut’s confident and repeated assertions that the 
Land Bill will satisfy the Radical party were not a little 
alarming. The provisions of the measure, which are now 
approximately known, may perhaps justify his description. 
One of the many peculiarities of the present Government 
is that it cannot keep a secret, whether the revelation is 
made through indiscretion by the QuEEN’s Printer, or more 
deliberately in the columns of a semi-official newspaper. 
The Standard has for some time past occupied a singular 
position as the organ in one of its departments of the 
Conservative party, and in another series of articles of the 
Birmingham section of the Ministry. In its semi-official 
character the Standard, some time since, undertook to 
reassure the advocates of spoliation by a statement that, 
although the Bill would not directly establish fixity of 
tenure, it would effect the same object by circuitous 
methods. A few days since, in confirmation of its former 
statement, and in vindication of Mr. Bricut’s accuracy, 
the Standard explained that due manipulation of fair or 
arbitrated rent and of freedom of sale would practically 
put an end to evictions. It is not known whether the rest 
of the Ministers approve of the communicative propensi- 
ties of their Birmingham colleagues ; but a contemporane- 
ous statement made by the Daily News that the Land Bill 
would be explained before the final stage of the Pro- 
tection Bill serves to imply that the announcement of 
the Standard was at the most premature. The object of 
the indirect form attributed to the forthcoming measure 
might, perhaps, be to evade a flagrant contradiction of Mr. 
Giapstox’s declarations and arguments of 1870. He 
then exploded the fallacies which are used in support of 
fixity of tenure, and a congenial exercise of ingenuity in 
defending the system which he formerly condemned 
would depend on the condition that the transfer of owner- 
ship should assume some other name. It is proper to add 
that the Daily News, reasonably jealous of the confidence 
reposed in a political interloper, contradicts the statement 
of the Siandard. The conflict between two journals of high 
character probably re nts a division of opinion in the 
Cabinet, ei as to the substance of the Land Bill, or as 
to the most convenient mode of presenting it to Parlia- 
ment. Even if the Government overlooks the condition 
which Lord HartixcTon suggested, that the measure should 
be just as well as comprehensive, it will be denounced by 
the agitators as insufficient; but the tenants will not 
permit their leaders to reject a large and perhaps extrava- 

+ boo, The managers of the Land League will console 
Sears fe any moderation which they may be com- 
pelled to observe by the reflection that reduced rents 
settled by a Court may be as easily and as safely withheld 
as if they had been regulated by contract. The inability 
of landowners to resist partial confiscation will not increase 
the security of the residue which may be left them by law. 
The dem will find it more difficnlt to deal with the 
landless half ef the rural population, which they will have 
deprived both of employment and of all hope of obtaining 
a share in the lan ague promises of regard to the 
interest of the labourers will not be an adequate substitute 
for wages. 


THE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
lg digaster at Laing’s Neck is the more alarming be- 
-— cause it implies that there must have been strong 


and obvious risk. Sir Grorcs 
ve known the nature of the ground, 


reasons for incurring a 
CoLLeY cannot but 


and the probability that he would be largely outnumbered 
by the enemy. It is said that, with a reserve of 1,000 
men, he could have forced the pass; and a much larger 
force was,as he knew, on its way to Durban, It may, 
therefore, be assumed that he thought the urgency of the 
case sufficient to justify an immediate advance at all 
hazards. The object was probably the relief of one or 
more of the garrisons which are now besieged in the 
Transvaal, There would indeed have been a great ad- 
vantage in crushing the rebellion at the outset; nor is it 
impossible that a victory at Laing’s Neck might have in- 
duced the insurgents to negotiate; but the chance of 
shortening the war would scarcely justify a movement 
which, as the result has shown, was in a high degree 
dangerous. One writer who gives an account of the 
action oddly contends that the repulse was not a defeat; yet 
the advance is delayed for an indeiinite time; the number 
of killed and wounded amountsto a fifth of the whole number 
engaged, and the loss of officers is so disproportionate that 
the 58th Regiment has been, rightly or wrongly, reported as 
commanded by a sub-lieutenant. Sir G. Coury, as might 
be expected, makes no attempt to disguise the real state of 
affairs, With an artillery to which the Boers have nothing 
to oppose, he with good reason feels confident of holding 
the camp to which he retreated after the combat. If he 
had thought fit to wait in his present position without 
fighting until his reinforcements arrived, he would have 
been in little danger of attack. The enemy will now 
make every effort to compel the surrender of some or all 
of the garrisons before Sir G. Cou.ey is strong enough to 
resume his advance. Pretoria can be in no danger if it is 
true that the fort is provisioned for several months, and 
that the garrison had in a sortie taken a camp or fortified 
post several miles from the town. A force commanding 
the adjacent country is not likely to suffer from the inter- 
ruption of the water supply; but it is not safe to rely on 
unauthenticated rumours, 

The officious attempts which are made to promote agita- 
tion in Holland and Germany in favour of the insurrection 
furnish additional reasons for vigorous action. The time 
has not yet come for permitting the intervention of 
foreigners in quarrels which only concern the Empire and 
its dependencies. The interference of Dutch sympathizers, 
though it ought to be summarily repelled, is more excu- 
sable than the intrusion of German philanthropists or 
traders. One or two commercial associations have thought 
fit to protest against measures which, as they allege, 
would tend to exclude German manufactures from South 
Africa. Even if such considerations could properly be 
imported into a political question, it might be answered 
that in English Crown colonies the products of all 
nations are admitted to perfectly equal competition. The 
converse would not hold if the Transvaal became directly 
or indirectly a dependency of Germany. English annexa- 
tions, however wicked they may be deemed by foreigners, 
invariably expand the area of commercial freedom. Even 
Portugal is threatened with a proposal that its Govern- 
ment should make an impertinent tender of mediation. 
The pretension, if it were advanced, would be founded on 
the possession by Portugal under a German award of 
Delagoa Bay. Mediation would perhaps tend to a com- 
mercial connexion of the Transvaal with Portugal which 
commands the most direct access to the sea. It may be 
hoped that the Government will have spirit enough to re- 
ject without entering on details all suggestions of foreign 
intervention. The convention with the Transvaal Boers 
in 1852 was concluded on the understanding that the Re- 
public should have no foreign relations except with the para- 
mount Power of South Africa, It may not then have been 
thought necessary to stipulate against transactions which 
could not have occurred to either party as preston le. 
It was only on the eve of the annexation that Mr. Burcers 
attempted to enter into negotiations with Germany, which 
were peremptorily prohibited by Lord Carnarvon. The 
danger of similar intrigues may perhaps have been ono 
reason for annexation. 

The official documents and the statements and argu- 
meats of journalists which are published in the Transvaal 
are not calculated to encourage the sanguine hopes of a 
peaceable settlement which are entertained by a small 
party in England. The three persons who have formed 
themselves into a Provisional Government are not careful 
in their narration of past transactions to restrain them- 
selves within the limits of trath or of probability. On 
former occasions they professed to have believed that, in 
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transmitting their remonstrance to the Government at 
home, Sir fuens Frere encouraged them to hope that 
their petition would be granted. They now invent the 
absurd statement that he stated in a letter which accom- 
panied the memorial that he had artillery at his 
disposal to blow the assembly of Boers away. Sir Bartle 
Frere had really said that, if he had known of the turbu- 
lence prevailing in the Transvaal, he might have applied 
to Lord CuetmsrorpD for additional troops. One of the 
first duties of the rnler of a province is to discounte- 
nance any insurrection which may seem possible or pro- 
bable by a due exhibition of force. As might be expected, 
Mr. Pretorius and his colleagues describe the act of Sir 
THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE, which was undoubtedly hasty, as 
wanton and malicious. They refer neither to the desperate 
condition of the province at the time, nor to the language 
of Mr. Burcers ; and they are careful to forget that the 
annexation was not supported by any Englishforce. They 
are equally silent as to the benefits which the country has 
since derived by the regulation of its finances, by the 
absolute security afforded against native enemies, and by 
the establishment for the first time of a just and regular 
Government. It is not, indeed, to be expected that they 
should furnish arguments against themselves, but it is 
necessary to check and correct inaccurate and incomplete 
statements. In the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Sir Bartie Frere gives a fall and instructive 
history of the circumstances of the annexation. He is not 
only a competent authority, but an impartial witness, as 
the transaction was completed before he assumed the 
government of South Africa. 

The insurgent leaders deny the charge, which is never- 
theless generally believed, that they have intrigued with 
the native opponents of the English Government. On the 
coutrary, they allege that they were strictly neutral in the 
Zulu war, although they received overtures from Cere- 


wayo. The war was, in fact, undertaken in the interest. 


of the Transvaal more directly than for the benefit of any 
other province. The unfriendly feeling which the Zulu 
King had lately displayed to the English authorities was 
principally founded on his conviction that since the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal the English Government had 
identified itself with his enemies the Boers. It was true 
that Sir Barrie Frere had largely modified in favour of 
tlie Boers the territorial award which had recognized the 
right of the Zulus to disputed lands. The great army 
which had for two or three years been destined for the 
invasion of the Transvaal was destroyed or disbanded 
at a heavy cost of life and money, without the smallest 
co-operation from its intended victims. It is too much to 
boast, even if the assertion were true, that the people of 
the Transvaal were neutral in a quarrel which was essen- 
tially their own. The organs of the rebel Government 
are, as usual in such cases, more outspoken than their 
principals. They undoubtedly supply a conclusive reason 
for suppressing the revolt in their accusations and threats 
against their English neighbours. They assert that 
English shopkeepers have sold arms to the natives ; and 
the charge is probably so far well founded that all the 
trade of the country is in English hands. It is not 
alleged that the traffic is unlawful, nor is.it known to 
have attained large dimensions. The chief native market 
for arms was in the Diamond-fields, which are far from 
the Transvaal. Other menaces and expressions of ill-will 
are not even provided with an excuse. “ Woe to the 
“English” is denounced if they fail to join the insur- 
rection to which they are unanimously opposed. It is 
the duty of the English Government to profit by the 
warning and to render the threat innocuous. 

‘It is to be regretted that the Ministerial answers to 
vexatious questions about belligerent rights were not more 
simple and direct. It would have been easy to decline all 
discussion on the subject, and at the same time to explain 
the rules by which the conduct of the commanding officer 
will be guided. Ona subsequent day Mr. Curupers fur- 
nished all the information which can reasonably be 
required in the form of a statement that the Boers will be 
admitted to the ordinary courtesies practised in warfare, 
including exchange of prisoners. It is satisfactory to 
learn that Sir G. Contey has thus far no reason to impute 
to the enemy any violation of the ordinary rules of 
warfare. The members who were anxious to know 
whether the Boers are rebels or belligerents probably 
entertained no doubt that they would practically be 


regarded as parties to a regular civil war. The only 
purpose of the questions was to entangle the Government in 
some embarrassing admission which might either hamper 
its action or render the war unpopular. It is only in Eng- 
land that modern democracy seems to obliterate all sense 
of patriotism. Americans and Frenchmen holding extreme 
opinions court popular favour by affecting especial zeal for 
the honour of the nation. The corresponding political sect 
in England always sympathizes with rebels and with 
foreign adversaries. Forgiveness of personal enemies may 
be laudable, but extreme tolerance for the enemies of the 
State is more likely to proceed from feelings of disaffection 
than from charitable enthusiasm. In the present case the 
malcontents have thus far obtained little success. It is 
true that Mr. Giapsrone and Mr. Grant Dorr appeared to 
be puzzled on the point of belligerent rights; but the 
rapid despatch of reinforcements to South Africa is the 
best ge reply to foreign and domestic remonstrances. 
The Boers are belligerents in the sense that they are en- 
gaged in a war of their own seeking, which the English 
Government is prosecuting with satisfactory vigour. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


CORRESPONDENT, who styles himself not inap- 

propriately an “ Unfortunate English Resident,” has 
written to the Pall Mall Gazette to describe the sufferings 
which he, as an Englishman, is undergoing under the per- 
secutions of the German press. He finds that England 
and everything English are at a sad discount in Germany. 
Every day papers of all shades of opinion unite in vilifying 
the English Government, both English parties, English 
policy, English manners, and all Englishmen and all English- 
women. The special charges on which the chief reliance 
is placed to sustain this indictment against a nation are 
that the English are stirrers-up of strife and are great 
tyrants. To prove the first charge it is pointed out that 
England has not turned round on Greece with the sudden- 
ness which has marked the termination of the fleeting friend- 
ship of France. To show how tyrannical England is, nothing 
more is needed than to watch her shooting down the 
Boers merely because they wish to be free. When 
Germans take a fit of national passion they are apt to go 
thoroughly to work. They are excited, and give free vent 
to their excitement. They are good haters, and like to 
let their hatred be known. They used to write just in 
this way against the French, then against the Russians, 
and then came the turn of the Jews; now England is the 
mark of German scorn, and this fashion will last its little 
day. The English Resident cannot be wholly mistaken 
as to a plain matter of fact, and there is, no doubt, much 
ignorant and vulgar abuse poured on England by German 
journalists. But the English Resident is unfortunate, 
not only because he lives in Germany at a time when 
England is being abused, but also because he does 
not seem to be quite the man to live in Germany 
at all. Life in a foreign country is intolerable unless 
the resident foreigner is prepared to make the best of 
those with whom he is thrown, to see their virtues as 
well as their vices, and to pass over bursts of mo- 
mentary nonsense with a kindly smile. The writer of 
this lamentation appears to be disposed to see every- 
thing German in the darkest colours possible, If the 
Germans hate the English, he wishes those whom he 
meets daily in the intercourse of business or pleasure to 
observe that there is at least one Englishman who hates 
the Germans. The primary cause of the present animosity 
is, in his eyes, the foolish and excessive praise which 
Englishmen have in recent years been heaping on Germany. 
They have taken us at our word, have been puffed up by 
our homage, and have been seduced by us into an honest 
belief that they are the first, the noblest, and the fund 
people in the world. They are, indeed, so puffed up 
that they cannot brook a rival near the throne. England 
comes a little too near them for things to be quite satis- 
factory. Accordingly they cannot look on England with- 
out envy. This is the root of the whole matter, the 
German envy of England. And in the case of England 
they can éxpress what they feel, for England cannot very 
directly hurt them, whereas they have been obliged to give 
up writing against France, for the remodelled French army 
is now so strong that they dare not provoke it to try its 
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strength. A man who thinks the Germans a poor set of 
overpraised people, who can see no motive to account for 
adverse criticism on our military experiences except a 
stupid envy, and who believes that the French army keeps 
German journalists from abusing France, may be very ex- 
cellent in other ways, but he certainly does not seem well 
qualified to pass his life in Germany. 

England is always being abused now here and now 
there; but Englishmen, as a rule, bear this abuse with 
calmness, because, in the first place, they are accustomed 
to free criticism, and, in the second place, because they 
have learned not perfectly, but still in a great and increas- 
ing degree, to take foreign criticism in conjunction with 
the special circumstances of the country in which criti- 
cism adverse to England is passed. We are always criti- 
cizing everybody; other countries take up criticism by 
fits and starts. Every day we find column after column 
in our papers in which Correspondents describe everything 
that is going on abroad only to show how much better 
and wiser they are than those whose doings they de- 
scribe. Nothing is too high or too low for us. We 
can detect an error in Portuguese policy almost before 
itis made; and we are let into the minute secrets of 
M. Gamperra’s mind. We watch the policy of Prince 
BismaRcK towards the Church or the Socialists with as 
much ready interest as if the ecclesiastical contests of 
Germany were going on in the diocese of London, or as if 
the Socialists with whom he has to do lived at North- 
ampton. We are flooded with all this information, and 
feel all this attraction to what is going on abroad, partly 
because England is really much more intimately connected 
with foreign countries than any other country is, and 
partly because our journalism is much further advanced. 
It is older, richer, more independent of hack writers, much 
more widely read than the journalism of any Continental 
nation. Through long practice, and favoured by cir- 
cumstances, our journalism has become tolerably fair. 
Oar criticism on foreign countries is often mistaken, but it 
is in the main honest, and in proportion as criticism 
becomes honest it becomes guarded. It is not the malig- 
nity or the pettiness of our foreign Correspondents, but 
their air of almighty wisdom, which makes us feel every 
now and then, when we read what they write, that we are 
not in very safe hands. And we have got into the habit 
of discounting criticism and taking something off attacks 
on foreign Governments and statesmen, because experience 
has shown us that criticism, however honest, is sure to be 
inclined to take the outside and obvious view of things, 
and to save itself the trouble of going deeper than the 
surface. Every Englishman accustomed to the habits of 
critics knows perfectly well that it would be the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to bring ourselves to do complete 
justice to any other country which was in the circum- 
stances in which we now are. It is the nature of criti- 
cism, unless it be deliberately friendly, to attribute the 
worse motive rather than the better; and there is always 
room for the attribution of the worse motive in dealings 
-such as ours for the most part are, the dealings, that is, 
of a strong and civilized country with weak and half- 
civilized antagonists. 

Then, again, when we consider the value and meaning of 
German criticism, we must take it in connexion with the 
special circumstances of Germany. German literary 
criticism is old, and has its special merits, which are 
universally recognized, It is always profound, and in the 
days of GorTHe and Heine was brilliant. But German 
political criticism is very young. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions; but, as a rule, it may be said that German 
journalism is poor stuff, and is mainly the work of hack 
writers. The Germans are perfectly aware of this, and 
are as much ashamed of their “reptile press’ as any 
people could be. They are never sure why people write 
what they write. It is always open to conjecture that any 
one may be secretly inspired by the Government. Even 
the abuse of England is supposed to be secretly inspired 
by Prince Bismarck ; and the apprehension that possibly 
Prince Bismarck wishes things to be said makes 
it seem a patriotic duty to welcome them when they 
are said, and gives an openin g to the humblest reader 
to think that, if he applauds what he finds in his 
pee, he is taking his part in the furtherance of German 

reign policy. Probably the truth is that there is some 
reality in these bursts of national feeling now ‘oo 
France, now against Russia, now against England, and 


that Prince Bismarck gently stimulates them, partly 
as a safety-valve for political sentiment, and partly 
because they happen to fall in with his wishes for the 
moment. Far from fear checking them, it is fear that 
gives birth to them. The Germans know what war 
means, even to the conquerors, and they always fear 
the nation from which they think that a beginni 

war may come. As France is now eminently pacific, 
and Russia seems determined to stay her hand, they 
cannot find any source of danger but England. An 
sort of suspense is painful to them ; and they think 
that, if England would but join heartily in quenching the 
hopes of Greece, there would be at least a temporary lull, 
and they might feel happy fora moment. Their abuse of 
England is merely, if not wholly, an expression of their 
own ardent longing for rest. Great allowance must be 
made for a people which is always on guard in a camp. 
Perhaps most Germans would theoretically adopt the teac 
ing of Count Motrxs, that war isa great purifier of society, 
but they would prefer that just now the moral benefits of 
war should be enjoyed by other people. Itis needless to say 
that fear of this sort is quite consistent with the highest per- 
sonal courage. The bravery of the nation that fought the 
triumphant war of 1870 is alike beyond question and 
beyond praise. But united Germany is something so new 
and so far beyond expectation that those who have won it 
can scarcely believe that they will keep what they have 
won. A generation must pass away before Germany can 
be quite sure of its own existence; and those who are 
happily more secure may bear with equanimity the petu- 
lance, and even unfairness, of a people which scarcely 
knows whether the dawn has really broken for it, and 
whether the sun of its empire may not yet be obscured. 


THE HOPES OF THE GREEKS. 


HE balance of probability for the moment, haps, 
T inclines in of between and 
Turkey. In answer to Mr. Tricovris, who, in his present 
state of greater freedom and less responsibility, is natur- 
ally penetrated with patriotic impatience, Mr. Coumoun- 
DOUROS gave vague assurances of the military activity of 
the Government without pledging himself to any definite 
course of action. It is not necessary that the Greek 
Government should take part in the negotiations which 
now seem likely to begin at Constantinople. M. Sr.- 
Hiraire’s project of arbitration came to nothing because 
neither of the principals in the dispute could be persuaded 
to invite the intervention of the proposed tribunal. The 
Turks insisted on knowing beforehand the substance of 
the intended award, and the Greeks were not inclined to 
surrender their supposed rights under the decision of the 
Conference of Berlin, unless they were assured of some 
substantial equivalent. They were especially and not un- 
reasonably anxious to ascertain whether the Powers which 
took part in the arbitration would undertake to enforce 
the award. As they could obtain no answer, they confined 
themselves to military preparations, either for the purpose 
of actual war, or as the most effective mode of applying 
pressure to the European Governments. The present nego~ 
tiation may not improbably share the fate of many previous 
diplomatic experiments ; but in a question of peace or war 
there is generally an advantage in gaining time, and! 
perhaps the Turkish Government may during the discws- 
the probable limits of its 

e have, it a partially failed to raise th 
loan on which they relied for the a of the campaign ; 
their transport and commissariat are not yet in an effective 


condition, and the last.reserves are not called out. During 


some of the late discussions members of the Government 
of Athens have affected to believe that war might tend to 
their advantage, even if it began with a defeat; but no 
statesman in his senses would order an army to cross the 
frontier in the belief that it would be beaten at the ontect 
of the war. There can be no donbt that as far ag the 
menaces of Greece are conviction that 
the brant of a conflict with Turkey be borne either by 
European protectors or by allies in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The intimation made in the course of last sammer 
by the English Minister that his Government would no 
longer discountenance the mobilization of the Greck 
army was probably interpreted as a promise of aid. 
At that time the English Cabinet were prepared 
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té extend the objects of the naval demonstration to 
tlie settlement of the Greek fronticr. Down to the 
present time England, though concurring in the decisions 
of other Powers, has always been somewhat more back- 
ward than France or Germany in considering proposals 
tending to a compromise. 

+ Within the last week the Greek Government has pro- 
bably hoped that a change in its favour was about to occur 
in rake. The debate in the French Chamber and 
the unanimous approval of the Ministerial policy 
will perhaps dispel a lingering illusion. M. Sr.- 


_ Hitame has been more explicit than the Minister of 


any other Power and than his own predecessors in ex- 

laining to the Greeks the positive determination of 

is Government to withhold material aid in the event 
His arbitration project was, 
from the first, obviously destined to failure ; and some of 
the arguments by which he enforced moderate counsels on 
the Greck Government were calculated to produce an 
opposite result. It was scarcely judicious to warn those 
who were eager to fish in troubled waters that the disturb- 
ance on which they caleulated would be general and pro- 
found. M. Sr.-Hivarre’s exposition of the scope of the 
Various Berlin decisions might be just, but to a Greek 
Minister it could searcely be persuasive. Mr. Coumounpouros 


- was probably gratified by the publication in one or two 


semi-official French papers of criticisms on M. Sr.- 
Hitairk’s diplomacy which might well be construed 
as warnings. The journals which are believed to 
express M. Gamperra’s opinions, after long silence 
began to censure and ridicule the Greek policy of 
the Foreion Minister. The fall of M. Wappineron and 
the dismissal of M. pe Freycrver were preceded by 
similar intimations; and M. Gamperra’s power over 
French Chambers and Cabinets has thus far given no 
sign of decay. The inspired articles may haps 
have been addressed rather to the Porte than to M. Sr.- 
Himairg, for they have since been disavowed or ex- 
plained away, and the late vote is decisive. It would 
be scareely dignified on the part of the French Govern- 
ment to add another change of policy or misunder- 
standing to several previous vacillations. The Yellow- 
book, which has just been published, records with 
amusing fidelity the gradual withdrawal of the French 
Government from the position of patronage of Greece 


_ which bad been assumed by M. Wappinaron at the Con- 


grees of Berlin. Before his retirement from office M. 
ADDINGTON himself suggested a compromise by which the 
possession of Janina would remain with Turkey. Soon 
afterwards the present English Cabinet devised the plan of 
@ Conference at Berlin to which M. pz F'reycuer readily 
assented. Notwithstanding M. Sr.-Hitaire’s recent argu- 
ments, the parties to the Conference never doubted that its 
sentence would be authoritative and final. To this extent 
the Greeks are fully justified in their present contention ; 
but the truth is that Europe, for once unanimous, com- 
mitted a flagrant blunder, which it is now determined to 
dorrect. A partial exception may perhaps be taken in 


favour of England. Mr. Guapsrone and Lord GRanvitie 


praneey: intended to compel the submission of Turkey ; 
t their error consisted in their neglect to ascertain, 
before they arranged a nominal European concert, that 
none of the other Powers were disposed to resort to force. 
The other Governments seem to have assumed that Eng- 
land and France had assured themselves of the submission 
of Turkey. Whatever was the cause of the general mis- 
apprehension, there is no doubt that it occurred. 

. Immediately after the close of the Conference the naval 
demonstration was ized at the instance and under the 
direction of England. The credit of success at Dulcigno 
must be placed to the account of the Government which 


"would have been responsible for the failure of a doubtfal 


enterprise. When the Montenegrin question was at last 
settled, Lord GranvitLe politely communicated to M. pe 
Frevorver the wish of the English Government that 
France ‘should take ‘the Kading part in the next 

ion of obtai the transfer of Thessaly and 
© French Minister, with equal 
courtesy, positively declined to interfere with the 
precedence whieh had With honourable ambition been 
already assumed by England. Lord Granvinus’s project 
of i oe concert had been professedly intended to 
secure the execution of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin with respect to Montenegro, Greece, and Armenia. 
There could, he said, be no doubt that the second and 


third undertakings devolved on the Power which had 
already accomplished the first. He might have added that 
England had, before the cession of Dulcigno, proposed the 
occupation of Smyrna for the purpose of extorting all the 
required concessions from the Porte. It may be remarked 
that, in his formal and elaborate disclaimer of the right 
and duty of settling the boundary question, M. pe Fruy- 
civeT remarked that Greece had acquired an irrefragable 
title to the position defined by the Conference at Berlin. 
The discovery that the functions of the Conference were 
merely consultative, was reserved for a later stage in the 
controversy and for another French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. French statesmen were eager to escape from the 
responsibility which M. Wappineron, probably for the 
purpose of asserting the importance of the Power 
which he represented, had undertaken at Berlin. 
The object was accomplished by Mr. Gutapsronu’s 
scheme of European concert which was the first act 
of the new Cabinet. Domestic difficulties fully account 
for the recent acquiescence of the English Government in 
the pacific policy of France and Germany. It is highly 
improbable that M. Gamperta should urge any French 
Government to resume the direction which may have 
passed from the hands of England. According to a late 
rumour Germany and Austria disapprove of a demand 
made by the English Government that the Porte should 
at once announce the extreme concession which it is pre- 
pared to make. In diplomacy it is seldom expedient to 
insist at the beginning of a negotiation on the delivery of 
an ultimatum. It is certain that the Turkish Government 
will make a hard fight for Larissa, and that it will in no 
case surrender Janina. It may be doubted whether it 
would be for the interests of the Greeks to occupy a 
town which has long been considered the capital of 
Southern Albania. 


RAILWAYS AND COMMONS. 


} i is necessary again to call attention to the plans 
which certain Railway Companies have in view for 
spoiling such of the Surrey commons as the progress of 
metropolitan improvement has left uninjured. The Guild- 
ford, Kingston, and London Railway Bill and the 
Wimbledon Common Railway Bill are both before Parlia- 
ment ; and, in the present inability to gain a hearing for 
any question that is not connected with Irish crime or 
Irish obstruction, it is quite possible that they may slip 
through some important stage without being sotiend. A 
letter in the Datly News of Tuesday describes very well 
what Wimbledon Common is, and how these interesting 
schemes propose to deal with it. A good deal of trouble 
has been taken to secure these thousand acres, with the 
singularly varied landscape enclosed by them, for the 
ublic use. In 1871 a composition was made with Lord 
PENCER in consideration of his making over his interest 
as lord of the manor to a body of Conservators. One of 
the functions of these Conservators is to resist any en- 
croachment upon the Common, and they are forbidden to 
give their consent to the alienation of any part of it. But 
what Parliament has done Parliament of course may 
undo, and thowgh it would be useless for the enemies 
of the Common to. assail the Conservators, there is 
nothing to hinder them from asking Parliament to over- 
ride the powers it has given to the Conservators. This is 
what the promoters of these two railways are now about 
todo. The Guildford, London, and Kingston line is to be 
carried, according to the writer in the Daily News, across 
* about a mile of the Common, in an open cutting, destroy- 
“ing some of the prettiest copse wood, and severing 
“ large area, which will henceforth be almost useless.” The 
Wimbledon Common Railway proposes to take nearly as 
much of the Common, together with a portion of Richmond 
Park. The Guildford and Kingston Railway has the 
further demerit of spoiling several of the more distant 
commons on the London side of the North Downs. In 
this respect a third line, promoted by the London and 
South-Western Railway Company, is equally a sinner. 
For the moment, however, we shall confine ourselves to 
the proposed encroachment upon Wimbledon Common. 
The Guildford and Kingston line is probably one of that 
class of railways which hoped to create the demand by 
creating a supply. As regards the two towns which it is 


_ptincipally. to serve, neither. can be said to be badly 


provided with the means of communication either with 
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one another or with Londen. There is an ample ser- 
vice of trains between Waterloo and Guildford, and an 
almost continuons service between Waterloo and one or 
other of the stations at Kingston. Whother, however, 
there is any reasonable prospect of an adequate traffic 

owing up between the villages which would be served 
by the new line between Kingston and Guildford is 
a question we shall not attempt to answer. It is no 
business of ours if people like to throw away their 
money on schemes for giving a railway of its own to 
every secluded village in Surrey. All that we contend 
is that this accommodation should be provided at the 
cost of the shareholders and not at the cost of the 
public. Ifthe promoters think that it will pay them to 
carry passengers and goods between Guildford and King- 
ston by a route which has no visible advantage over the 
route which already exists, they are welcome to try the 
experiment. Apparently, however, they do not think that 
it can be made to pay, except they can induce the public, 
as represented in Parliament, to grant them a subsidy out 
of.its own pocket. For this, and nothing less, is what is 
meant by the proposal to take the railway across Wimble- 
don Common. The promoters of the Bill may be entirely 
acquitted of any desire to spoil the Common for the mere 
pleasure of doing mischief. They wish to spoil it that 
they may have less money to lay out in compensations. 
The writer in the Daily News says that they have “ de- 
“ liberately deflected from their straight course”’ in order 
to eross the Common, rather than cross the private 
land bordering on the Common. The reason is that 
if a railway Company takes land from a private owner, 
it is obliged to pay him the value. Where the land 
belongs to the public, it is seemingly considered to have 
no value—at least the public gets nothing when it is 
appropriated. Thus, a fact which ought to serve as a 
special protection to a common really works the other 
way. Common-land ought to be held specially sacred 
against railway encroachment, because there is no means of 
compensating those who lose by its destruction. Supposing 
that Parliament were to say that the same compensation 
must be paid for taking Wimbledon Common as for taking 
the same amount of private property, the insuperable 
difficulty would present itself that there is no one to pay 
it to. The Conservators are only trustees ; the Wimbledon 
ratepayers are scarcely more ; the real cestui que trusts are 
the multitude of Londoners who walk or lounge there 
in the course of the summer. They cannot be com- 
pensated for the loss of the Common; they can only 
be either confirmed in the enjoyment of it or simply 
and nakedly robbed of it. It is to this last alter- 
native that the consent of Parliament is about to be 
asked, and such a request is tantamount to a proposal 
that the public shall be compelled to subsidize the new 
line. Whatever the difference may be between the cost of 
earrying the railway over Wimbledon Common and the 
cost of carrying it over land abutting on Wimbledon 
Common is so much taken from the public and put into the 
pockets of the promoters. A common of a thousand acres 
is not. so large that it is essential to take a line across it 
rather than alongside of it. Even if a deflection from the 
straight course had to be made in order to avoid the 
Common, no inconvenience would be caused to travellers 
comparable with the loss inflicted on the public by the 
destruction of the Common. In this instance the deflec- 
tion is to be made not to avoid the Common, but to 
inclade it ; the loss is to be inflicted on the public, not 
for the convenience of travellers, but. for the profit of the 
shareholders. Shareholders are excellent people in their 
way, but we are not yet inclined to vote them a grant 
in aid. 

The im t thing at this moment is to ensure that 
the demerits of these two Bills shall be thoroughly 
threshed out in Parliament. If they are passed, it will 
probably be because those who will be injured by them are 
not conscious in time of what is going on. There are 
enough members of the House of Commons to take up the 
argument if the subject can be forced upon their attention, 
but with so much else before them it is scarcely to 
be expected that they should have much attention to 

a strong ular support. To large parts o on 
Wimbledon Goramce is at least as accessible as Hamp- 
stead Heath ; there are already three stations from which 
it may be easily reached ; and, in consequence of this, the 
number of persons who will be injured by the proposed 


railways is very large. We do not profess to know how 
the opinion of these people can best be brought to bear upon 
Parliament; but the natural course would seem to he 
that the Commons Protection Society. should at once 
organize public meetings and petitions in various parts of 
London. Possibly Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. SaHaw Lerevre 
may feel themselves unable to lead the opposition to 
these Bills now that they are in office; but, if there 
is no Ministerial tradition to this effect, they are the 
natural persons to be applied to. As soon as the re- 


sistance to the designs of the Companies becomes serious, 


we shall probably be told that the object of making the 
new line is really to bring the Common within reach of 
mapy who now find it too far froma station. It is this, 
it will be said, and not any base thought about money, 
that has suggested the idea of carrying an open cutting 
across the Common. The worth of this assertion may 
be tested by a very simple experiment. If the new line 
is to be constructed in the public interest the share- 
holders will not mind making their benevolent inten- 
tions still more effective by substituting a tunnel for an 
open cutting. It will be more costly; but people who 
go out of their way to become public benefactors will not 
grudge the additional outlay that is needed to make their 
gift complete. If the railway remains invisible, there can 
be no objection to its bringing passengers nearer to the 
Common. All that need be required is that the trains 
shall not be aboveground for a single second of the time 
that they are traversing land belonging to the public. 


M. GAMBETTA’S SELF-DENIAL. 


F to be the object of continual speculation is one of 
M. Gampurva’s desires, he has been richly rewarded for 

his self-denial in contenting himself with the post of 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. If he had pre- 
ferred to become Prime Minister, he would only have been 
talked about in virtue of his own acts. Being what he is, 
he is equally talked about in virtue.of every one else’s. 
Not a deputy or a senator rises to be a Minister, not a 
Minister sinks once more into being a deputy or a senator, 
without M. Gampeurra’s part in the transaction being as 
closely scrutinized as though he himself had undergone 
the change. Nobody dreams of assigning any other 
reason for a Cabinet crisis than some change in M. Gam- 
BEITA’s purposes. Whether it is M. pe Freyciner who 
fails, or M. Ferry who succeeds, or M. Sr.-Hiairz who is 
weighed in the balance, it is all traced to the same quar- 
ter. In the eyes of the public, to be the maker of 
Ministers is more than to be a Minister. Power exerted 
behind a vei! is more attractive than power exerted in the 
open day. 
Two eminent Paris journalists, M. Weiss and M. 
Scuerer, have lately been amusing themselves with criti- 
cizing M, Gamevrra’s position, M. Weiss has defended 
it on the ground that it is not formally irregular. ‘There 
is nothing in the Constitution that prevents the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies from being wire-puller-in- 
chief at the same time. M. Scuerer does not.dispute 
this contention. M. GamBerta’s position may be.as regularas 
M. Weiss maintains it to be; all that M. ERER caves to 
maintain is that it is a highly inconvenient regularity. He 
supposes by way of illustration that the representatives of 
the Great Powers are in communication.with the Muistzr 
of Foreign Arrairs. The Minister makes such and snch 
declarations as to the policy of France, and the Ambas- 
sadors find that these declarations are entirely in.accord 
with the views of their own Governments. They feel, how- 
ever, that this discovery does not carry them very far, and 
so, though they would like, for the sake of politeness, -to 
declare themselves perfectly satisfied, they are obliged as 
men of business to ask whether M. Gamparra’s views are 
identical with those of the Minister. In this way they 
make it clear that it is of much mere moment to them 
to know what M. Gamperra thinks than to know; what 
the men who nominally govern the Repablie think. A 
Government which has to put.up with this sort: of treat- 
ment, and cannot resent being postponed to|M. Gam- 
Great Powers because 
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. the boldest commentators on the mysteries of M. Gam- 


BeTTA’s conduct decline to hazard any explanation of it. 
M. Scugeer contents himself with stating the questions 
which any one giving such an explanation must be pre- 

red to answer. hy has M. Grévy never called upon 

. Gambetta to forma Cabinet? How has he been able 
to find Ministers who will accept office under all the dis- 
advantages which M. Gamperra’s attitude imposes on 
them? Why has the Chamber of Deputies continued to 
elect M. Gamperra as its President, and to put up with a 
succession of Cabinots which have no other recommenda- 
tion than that of occupying a place which belongs of right 
to M. Gamperra, but which he does not choose to fill ? 

The answer to al! these questions is easily found; but, 
when found, it suggests a further question, to which M. 
Scuerer does give something like a reply. The reason 
why neither Grévy, nor his Ministers, nor the 
Chamber of Deputies, has put an end to the present 
anomalous state of things is simply that M. Gamperra 
prefers that the present anomalous state of things shall 
continue. The country wishes to be ruled by M. Gam- 
BETTA, and, in order to gain its desire, it consents to 
be ruled by him on his own terms. It is part of this 
understanding that he shall not be asked to take office 
until such time as it suits him to take it, and the question 
upon which the situation really bangs is at what time it 
will suit him totake it. To this inquiry M. Scuerer has 
nothing new to say. M. Gamserta will take office, he 
thinks, after the general election in the present year. The 

resent Chamber was not elected on a sufficiently personal 
“_ It was returned in order to put an end to Marshal 
MacManon’s attempt to overthrow the Republic. Any 
candidate that presented himself was good enough for this 
purpose, provided that he avowed himself in sympathy 
with it. With the men of the 16th of May in power there 
was no inducement for a man to call himself a Republican 
unless he really was one. Before M. Gamserta takes the 
Government into his own hands he desires to have a 
Chamber which has been returned for the specific purpose 
of supporting his administration. M. Scnerer’s practical 
conclusion consequently is that, though it is very incon- 
venient to have things going on as they are, it is an in- 
convenience that will not have to be borne much longer. 

It may seem presumptuous to differ from M. Scuerer 
upon a point like that under discussion. We cannot but 
think, however, that to attribute M. Gamperta’s distaste 
for office entirely to his distrust of the present Chamber 
is to press an explanation a little hard. Whenever the 
deputies have found themselves on a different side from 
M. Gampetta they have been quick to retrace their steps. 
If it turns out that avote which they thought would 

him has had a contrary effect, they make haste to 
rescind it. If he gets tired of a Minister, they leave him 
in a minority ; if he changes his mind and wishes a Minister 
kept in, the minority speedily becomes a majority. If 
they are ready to do all this when M. Gamperra 
is not in office, it may be presumed that they 
would not have been less ready to do it had he 
been in office. We should be inclined, therefore, to 
look for the motive of M. Gamperra’s refusal to have 
the form of power even when he is most plainly 
enjoying its substance in another direction than that 
suggested by M. Scuerer. Why should not the explana- 
tion be found rather in the character of the work which 
the present Chamber has had to do than in the 
character of the Chamber itself? There is no need to go 
into the question why M. Gamsetra should have thought 
it necessary to encourage the deputies and the Govern- 
ment to undertake the ecclesiastical legislation of which 
so much has lately been heard. It may be that he thought 
it indispensable that certain former pledges of his should 
be redeomed either by others before he took office, or by 
himself after he took office, and that he preferred the 
former alternative. It may be that he did not 
wish to quarrel too soon with the Extreme Left, 
and that the attack upon the Church offered him 
a means of — the inevitable severance. It 
may ‘be that he himself overrated the strength of the 
Extreme Left in the country, and that it was not until the 
recent municipal elections that he felt completely at ease 
upon this point. Any one of these hypotheses will make 
it intelligible that M. Gamserra should wish certain things 
done without assuming the full responsibility of getting 
them done. By refusing to take office until after the 
next elections he has probably accomplished this. The 


ecclesiastical legislation of the last two years and the 
ecclesiastical administration which has been invoked to 
fill the gaps in ecclesiastical legislation are not specially 
associated with M. Gamperra. M. Ferry was the author 
of the Seventh Clause; M. Ferry’s was the will that 
carried into execution the decrees dispersing the religious 
orders; it is M. Ferry who has given France the Bills 
which sec ularize elementary education; it is to M. Ferry 
that she will owe the law making military service 
compulsory on young men in training for the priesthood. 
If M. Gamberra hereafterfinds it convenient to disown 
the author of these various measures, he will not have 
much difficulty in so doing. He will only have to fall back 
on Mr. Grapsrone’s distinction between the various senses 
of repudiate, and disapprove of M. Ferry’s legislation 
while continuing to carry it out in practice. In this way, 
if it should suit him to play the part of a moderator in 
the dispute between the Church and the Republic, he will 
approach the task under much more favourable conditions 
than if his name had been publicly associated with the 
measures of the last year or two. Whether such a part 
will suit him only the future can show, but there are not 
wanting indications that it may do so some day. 


SPAIN AS A GREAT POWER, 


| i somet* mes happens in England that a town becomes 
suddenly alive to its own importance, and, casting 
about for a way to make its nascent eminence known to 
the world, proclaims that it ought to be represented in 
Parliament. It counts up heads and shows that it has 
quite as many, or nearly as many, inhabitants 1s some 
other town that enjoys the benefit of Parliamentary re- 
presentation. [t dilates on its respectability and resources. 
So stable are its municipal institutions that its Mayor has 
been twice re-elected, and so high is its credit that it has 
at least been able at some period to borrow more largely 
than any one could have expected. It might not be any 
special benefit to Parliament to have a new member, or 
apy very clear gain to the town itself to send one; but 
it would like to have its pretefsions publicly recognized. 
One Ministry might reject its claims, but another might 
be more favuurable ; and there is always a hope that some 
Ministry or other may be got to see that its own interests 
are at stake, and that it would be very foolish not to back 
up a town that would be sure to send the right sort of man 
to vote in the right way. Spain appears to be haunted at 
present with a similarambition. She thinks that it would 
be very delightful if she could but be recognized as a 
Great Power. She would like to sit in the councils of 
Europe, and considers she has very nearly as good a title 
to the distinction as Italy, She counts up her popu- 
lation, and shows that her millions are not so very 
much fewer than the millions of Italy. She has also 
now been for five or six years under the same form 
of government, and feels naturally proud of something so 
rare and so creditable. If she does not quite pay her 
debts, she does not quite leave them unpaid. Why, then, 
she asks, should not she be represented when Europe meets 
in council? One answer would appear to be that, except 
in population, she is as unlike a Great Power as a State 
can be. She is poor and backward; she has taken no 
part in the formation of recent European history ; she has 
no external interests to defend; she contributes little to 
the material, and still less to the intellectnal, stock 
of European wealth. Italy has fought Russia in the 
Crimea, and Austria in two campaigns. Her fighting 
may not have been very successful, but still she has 
fought. Italian commerce out of Italy is pushing and 
widely spread. Spanish commerce out of Spain or Spanish 
colonies is simply non-existent. Italy has in recent days 
produced great men, not only the late Kina and Cavour, 
but crowds of men with the knowledge and instincts of 
statesmen. Spain has recently produced, to put it briefly, 
the persons whom it has produced. Italians pay up 
agers. © they explore, colonize, write. They are engaged 
in ly great experiments in education. They are 
Europeans in the midst of Europe. The Spaniards are 
almost out of Europe geographically, and are still less in 
it in politics, arms, literature, and commerce. All that can 
be said for them is that they can show a total of seven- 
teen millions of population, and have now been five or six 
years without a dynastic revolution. 

It is said, however, that it is not so much Spain that 
wants to be recognized asa Great Power as Germany in 
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combination with Austria that is pushing on Spain to 
ask for this recognition. Spain is looked on exactly as a 
town is looked on that it is thought might have Parlia- 
mentary representation given it. Germany would like te 
have a safe vote on which it could count. In these days 
of arbitration and forced decisions dependent on the vote 
of a majority, the European council is becoming exactly 
like a representative assembly, and Prince Bismarcg, with 
the votes of Austria and Spain safe in his pocket, 
would be as successful a boroughmonger as the famous 
Duke of Newcasrte. England or France would be quite 
powerless unless they acted together; and, if they did act 
together, they would have to get both Russia and Italy to 
vote with them in order to obtain a majority, while Ger- 
many would only have to get one or the other over to its 
side. It is no doubt true that actual voting is very rare in 
the annals of diplomacy, and is perhaps merely an offshoot 
of the modern scheme of the European concert; but there 
is always some work of a European kind going on, and the 
admission of Spain to take part in this work would make 
anything like the effectual carrying on of this work almost 
impossible. It is bad enough that six Powers should all 
have to consult each other before anything can be done, 
and it would be much worse if seven had to consult each 
other. But it would not be merely that there would be a 
seventh Power. This seventh Power would be Spain. To 
necessary delays would beadded unnecessary. The diplomacy 
of Spain is as dilatory as that of the Porte. It would 
be always to-morrow that Spain would be inclined to begin. 
Lord GRANVILLE said that he could not carry the European 
troop faster than the pace of the slowest rider in the band. 
If Spain was added to the corps, the pace of the slowest 
rider would be the pace of the animal that could only 
go uphill by standing still. If anything could comfort 
an English Foreign Secretary under this infliction, it 
would be the reflection that now foreigners would have an 
opportunity of understanding what obstruction means. 
Not that Spanish obstruction would be of the vulgar or 
insolent sort. It would be merely obstruction of that 
decorous, dull, hopeless sort which sets in when an Irish 
member begins to read a Blue-book. No European con- 
cert could stand perpetually such a strain, and some day 
the presiding Power in the council would have to declare 
that Spain must sit down, and that the main question 
must be put at once. 


Those, however, in whose hands the destinies of Europe 
are placed, think, not only of inevitable despatches and 
discussions, but also of possible action. Prince Bismarck, 
above all men, never forgets the possibility of action; and 
he is said to have not thought it worth while to conceal 
tbat he hopes to find in Spain a check on Republican 
France. ‘To make even a faint claim to be recognized as a 
Great Power is to proclaim a willingness to fight in the 
last resort. Spain would be expected to pay its footing 
in the European council by taking part in the next war. 
As she has no navy worth speaking of, she can only go to 
war with France, or with England as the ally of Portugal 
and the holder of Gibraltar. With the utmost frankness, 
Spaniards confess that they really have, and can have, no 
proper foreign policy except so far as they would like 
to take Portugal and retake Gibraltar. If they search 
very hard for something else to seem interested in, 
they make the most of their tiny possessions on the 
coast of Morocco. But as to Portugal and Gibraltar, 
they own that, although success, if it could be achieved, 
would be most brilliant and desirable, yet a war with 
England would be simple madness. For Spain has colo- 
nies which she values very highly, and which she could 
not retain for a month in presence of the English navy. 
She has therefore no choice, and, if she makes war, must 
make war with France. It was the perception of this that 
animated the late Emperor of the Frencu to object 
strenuously to the proposal to place a HonENnzoLLERN on 
the throne of Spain; and so far, from the point of view 
of French interests, he was quite right, although he sub- 
sequently placed himself entirely in the wrong. It is im- 
— that any Spaniard should think with a light 

eart of a real war with France. But, on the other 

d, a war with Germany, into which Spain might 
be easily drawn, even against its will, by its powerful 
protector at Berlin, is a prospect that to. French 
eyes is not without its very serious side. Italy, which 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
war, has at least this‘ advantage, that she can sell an 
alliance worth having to either of the probable combatants. 


Spain has no choice. If she attacks any one, she must 
attack France, and the alliance of Berlin is indispensable 
to her. Nor could she hope to keep out of war altogether. 
She may indeed confidently rely on being able to fo this 
so long as she retains her present modest position; but, if 
she offers herself as a Great Power, she also inevitably 
offers herself as a Power that is ready to fight. All this 
is too obvious for Spaniards not to see it, and the rapture 
excited by the new dream of greatness is by no 
means universal. There are still men in Spain whom 
prudence has not altogether deserted, and who think 
that the glory of keeping an English or French 
Foreign Minister wajting months for an answer to a de- 
spatch would be dearly purchased by the risk of a great 
war being forced on a country with a poor and backward 
population, an untried army, and most disordered finances. 
It is to the interest of all Europe that to the other diffi- 
culties of the European concert there should not be added 
that of having to face the interminable delays of Spanish 
diplomacy. Itis still more to the interest of France that Ger- 
many should not plant a new thorn in her side. But it is 
most of all to the interest of Spain herself that she should 
rest contented with the position suited to her, and should 
desire nothing more than the ease and secarity of a modest 
and unpretending life. 


THE RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL IN THE 
LORDS. 


= Rivers Conservancy Bill did not meet with an 
entirely favourable reception from the Lords. Before 
it was read a second time, the usual ominous suggestion of 
referring it to a Select Committee had been made by one 
or two peers. Where questions of rating are involved, a 
Select Committee is the familiar friend of legislation, and 
it usually behaves as the familiar friend does in the 
Psalms, and lifts up its heel against the Bill. It is impos- 
sible to apply any adequate remedy to floods, if no one bus 
those immediately affected is to contribute a penny 
towards their repression. If the burden is thrown excla- 
sively on the holders of the land which is periodically 
covered with water, itusually turns out that they have neither 
the means nor the will to bear it to any good purpose. 
They probably know too well to what the prevalence 
of floods in later years is attributed to be inclined 
to relieve the more fortunate landholders who live beyond 
the reach of the mischief from doing their part in keeping 
the river within bounds. It is now universally understood 
that the improved drainage of the land in a river basin 
is the main cause of floods. The rain is no longer saf- 
fered to lie where it falls. Before it has soaked into 
the ground it is carried from one drain-pipe to another, 
and from smaller brooks to larger, until in no very lcng 
time it reaches the river into which these brooks empty 
themselves. The river has no means of disburdening itself 
of these superfluous contributions except by throwing them 
back upon the land. In this way those who live on its 
banks suffer by reason of the excellent drainage applied to 
the estates lying on a higher level. Itis bad enough to 
have to submit to this when it comes as a natural calamity, 
but it is more annoying still when it comes in the form of 
taxation. There are many people probably who would 
stand any amount of loss by the overflow of a river rather 
than prevent that loss at their own sole charge. The 
destruction done by the water irritates them less than the 
sense that, though the higher lands are eqnally guilty as 
regards the mischief done, they are not to be charged 
with any portion of the outlay necessary to ward it off 
for the future. 
The objection taken to the Bill by the Dake of 
Somerser—that, since every farm in England is. either 
upland, midland, or lowland, the Bill gives the Local 
Government Board power to tax every farmer—is hardly 
marked by its author's usual ingenuity. There area great 
number of farms which in reference to floods cannot be 
said to come under any one of these heads. They are too far 
away from any river to stand in any real relation to its over- 
flow. In fact, it is only by using the term with an exaggera- 
tion of geographical precision that they can be described as 
lying in a river basin at all. There seems no reason there- 
fore for the Duke of Somerset’s alarm lest every farm, no 
matter what its situation, should be included in some basin 
or other, and so forced to contribute towards the pens of 
the Act. That a good number of people will be forced to 
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contribute who now repudiate their liability is likely enough. 
But, so far as they are benefited by the improved drainage 
of late years it is strictly fair that they should contribute. 
The floods, which often make the cultivation of the low- 
lying lands a dead loss, are partly caused by the with- 
drawal of the water from the higher lands. As these 
latter are rendered much more profitable by the process 
which does injury to their less happily-placed neighbours, 
it is a matter not of kindness, but of justice, that the 
possessors of the uplands should bear their part in the 
outlay which is necessary to prevent their gain from being 
the loss of others. 

It is a better-founded objection to fhe Bill that, while it 
taxes the owners and occupiers of the lands which the 
floods injure, it does not tax the owners of the mills and 
dams to which much of the injury done is really due. 
Lord Camperpowy pointed out that the Bill is so far from 
making this class of owners bear their fair share of the 
burden, that it actually propoges to compensate them for 
any loss they may incur by the removal of their dams at 
the instance of a Conservancy Board. Unfortunately, 
there are few questions upon which experts seem more 
hopelessly divided than the operation of artificial ob- 
structions to the course of ariver. They are alternately 
represented as the principal cause of floods and as the one 
thing which has prevented floods from being much worse 
than they have been. Possibly the Government have 
satisfied themselves that the arguments on each side are 
not equally balanced, and that there is more reason for 
exempting millowners than there is for including them. 
In that case they ought to be prepared with conclusive 
evidence in support of their opinion; for it certainly is not 
one that they are likely to find taken on trust. 

It is difficult to follow Lord Camperpown’s argument 
that the storage of water is a purpose that ought not to be 
included in a Bill for the prevention of floods. To us the 
two objects seem connected by the most natural tie pos- 
sible. 1t will be the business of the Conservancy Boards to 
be created under the Bill to get rid of the superfluous 
water brought down by the rivers over which they sever- 
ally have jurisdiction. The most natural and obvious 
way of carrying out this end will be to enable the river 
to carry away the water as rapidly as possible, and 
with this view the Conservancy Board will naturally 
do all it can to deepen the bed and quicken the 
current of the stream. But this very water which is 
a nuisance at one season of the year may be eagerly 
coveted at another season. The same perfection of drainage 
that has contributed to winter floods has equally contri- 
buted to summer droughts. The rain is carried off before 
there is time for it to soak in, and the result is that the 
springs are deprived of much of the water that used to find 
its way tothem. Under the Bill as it stands the Conser- 
vancy Boards are enabled to remedy both forms of the 
evil; ander the Bill as Lord Camperpown would make it 
they would only be able to deal with one of them. If they 
are not to have any power of providing for the storage of 
water, they must necessarily be accessories to its waste. 
They will have to decide what shall be done to prevent it 
ftom flooding the lands in the basin of a river; and, if 
they are not allowed to keep it in some safe place until it 
is wanted, they will be compelled to send it on to the sea 
with all the despatch they can command. 

‘ In the present state of public business, the most fortu- 
nate Government measure cannot count upon becoming 

l&w this Session. But, as the Bill is before the Lords, it 
ig much to be desired that it should receive very careful 
attention. There is no reason to suppose that from this 
point of view a Select Committee has any superiority 
over a Committee of the whole House. As, however, 
the Government did not feel themselves strong enough to 

ard the suggestion, there is no more to be said. We 
must only hope that what promises to be a useful Bill will 
not come out of the ordeal so changed that its own 
parents will be unable to recognize it. 


= t 


MACHINE GUNS. 


E can be no doubt that as we multiply new 
destruction, and asthe possession of some at least of these in 
atundance and perfection by an army in the field becomes in- 
treasingly necessary, we are gradually being brought to face one of 
two alternatives. Hither carriage accompanying an army 
must to alarming proportions, or everything will have to 


all that is not absolutely required for immediate use must be 
stored at the base, or at some early stage of the operations. But 
we are at once arrested by the difficult question as to the mode of 
transport of soldiers’ mal effects. A’ force gains vastly in 
proportion to its mobility—the mobility of individuals. A soldier 
standing in heavy marching order on parade impresses one with 
any idea rather than that he is, when thus equipped, in good con- 
dition for doing prolonged active work. He is evidently géné by 
what he has heaped on his back, attached to his sides and stuck 
on here and there in front. The soldier shows his thorough ap- 
preciation of this fact by pitching all but bullet and bayonet right 
and left when the tug of action approaches. Some persons, there- 
fore, advocate consigning his knapsack and kit to the waggons, 
and would load him instead with extra cartridges, three or four 
days’ ration, and an entrenching tool or part of one. Others say, 
if the men’s kits were carried for them, they would not get them 
when wanted, and that, at any rate, the measure would add to 
the already heavy encumbrances of the transport train. One 
thing, however, is certain—that, after providing for the men’s 
mouths, everything else should give place to the necessity of supply- 
ing them with means for destroying their opponents, They 
must never be separated from their reserves of ammunition, nor 
from their entrenching tools, which are almost as valuable as rifles ; 
they should be able to carry their three or four days’ prospective 
rations, and they require waterproofs for the bivouac. But the 
subject of readjustment of burden as between men and waggons, 
or pack animals in the matter of carriage of soldiers’ personal 
effects, provisions, entrenching tools, becomes of minor im- 
portance when we look to the growing wants of armies in 
the matter of the matériel of destruction. Various devices 
are now used for the compressing of food, both for men and 
animals, <A tiny block of stuff having the appearance of 
granite, and almost as hard, expands in boiling water into succu- 
lent vegetable. Other little blocks resolve into nutritious soup. 
Sausage-meat is jammed together till it really becomes what is 
termed in culinary science “ forced-meat balls.” A large quantity of 
hay is rs into a very small space. All these expedients 
bring relief to the transport train, and, what is equally important, 
allow of a soldier carrying upon his person several days’ rations. 
That which is to preserve lite, then, is becoming more portable ; 
at the same time, that which is to destroy is ever demanding in- 
creased carriage. The multiplication of methods of destruction 
entails corresponding provision to allow of various action, rapid 
use, incessant wear and tear. Formerly there were guns and 
muskets of simple pattern and slow action, to supply which with 
enough powder and shot was a comparatively easy matter of cal- 
culation. In front of earthworks more formidable guns. are now 
needed ; larger projectiles will take up more room; there will be 
a far greater abundance of these, seeing that fire is now opened at 
much longer ranges. Breech-loading and repeating rifles make 
away with a colossal total of cartridges; and it may be said, with- 
out exaggeration, if the advocates of extreme long-range infantry 
fire have their way, it will entail the carriage for a single brigade 
of as much ammunition as would have sufficed in “ Brown Bess” 
days for a whole army. Again, we have not only the old arms 
improved, but others of a new type—machine guns in various 
disguises. Batteries of these take up space on the line of 
march; the carriage of their reserve ammunition will absorb 
nearly as much transport as that of field batteries; for mitrail- 
leuses and revolving cannon expend at a furious rate. Were 
a battery of Gatlings to fire away for one hour, it might easily 
get rid of three hundred thousand rounds. Then the ‘Hotchkiss 
revolver shell-gun for field service has, when mounted on its 
carriage, about the same weight and size as an ordinary cannon. 
A battery of such in action might discharge, without using over 
haste, each minute over 400 lbs. of iron. All these instruments 
require space, and they require transport ; animals must drag the 
batteries and animals must draw ammunition for resupplying 
them, and these beasts must be fed from carriages drawn by other 
beasts. It is evident that, just as we want to reduce our incum- 
brances, the necessity becomes greater for adding to them—that 
is, if it is necessary to provide armies with all the latest fashions 
in inventions. Hence it becomes a matter of primary consequence 
that we should ascertain which instruments serve our purpose best, 
that we may discard others which take up equal room and mueh 
transport. If we can get the value of one gun out of another, 
let us not be encumbered with both. At any rate, we shall be rid 
of the inconvenience, often attended with confusion, of having to 
| sas at the right time and place different ammunition for dif- 
erent systems. Inventors are much given to pointing to rail- 
roads as the ready means of conveying and distributing their pro- 
ductions. We are told that rapid-tiring guns and rapid means of 
transport go hand in hand, and there is truth in this remark. But 
armies move away from lines of rail, and lines are blocked or 
destroyed, and when in working order have plenty to carry without 
conveying one set of instruments when another would do better. 
The possibilities of the mitrailleuse have long ago been ascer- 
tained; but as some of its advocates back it so stoutly it may be as 
well very briefly to compare machines of that type with revolver- 


ns of guns, with which latter we are here more immediately concerned. 
he 


great practical difference between the two is that, while the 
second propels shells which burst at certain distances, the first 
discharges solid shot. The mitrailleuse delivers a hail of balls on 
parallel lines utterly destructive of all upon their path, Whatever 
scattering motion may be given the volley at starting, the bullets 


grow 
sive place to transport of man-killing matériel. In the latter case 


only take effect along their line of flight, The revolver-gun dis- 
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harges successive single shells, the fragments of which on explo- 
pe fly more or less like radii to the rim of a circle. Though the 
mitrailleuse sets several barrels simultaneously in action, and the 
shell-gun only one at a time, yet, from the shell resolving itself 
into many pieces, to get in the same interval an equal number of 
missiles with the mitrai , this gun must be manipulated with 
far greater rapidity. 
There are several patterns of machine guns of which perhaps the 
best known are the Reffye, Montigny, Gatling, Hotchkiss, and 
Nordenfeldt, They are designed with variations for different uses ; 
some being for field service, some for employment afloat, others for 
employment in fortifications. The Nordenfeldt is not on the re- 
volver principle ; the Gatling is an improved mitrailleuse; the 
Hotchkiss is a revolver-cannon., The latter piece has cel pent 
or practically parallel, barrels of Whitworth steel, grouped about 
the same axis. When the mechanism is started the barrels are 
in turn brought round in front of the apparatus, which suc- 
cessively loads, fires, and takes out the spent cartridge, That 
is to say, a@ simple turn of the hand—the machinery being worked 
with the ease of a barrel-organ—suflices to load one barrel, 
fire another, and extract a cartridge-case from one more. It 
would appear at first sight as if the action of the piece must be 
necessarily slow, but the pond at which it may be worked de- 
pends less on manipulation that gives the rotary motion than on a 
constant supply of cartridges being at hand. When the gun is 
“ fed” quickiy, but without hurry, some sixty shots per minute 
may be easily fired. The missiles vary with different require- 
ments. In the navies of several foreign Powers solid shot is fired 
from the Hotchkiss. For field service an explosive shell dis- 
charged with percussion fuze is used, and canister may also be 
employed. board is to have pos- 
sessi ‘orating power for employment against ts, es 
dally than those which scatter over a wide 
area t we require in a land fight are missiles with dis- 
seminating action, missiles which will resolve into fragments 
numerically suffiuient to search out all within a certain zone, and 
yet not too minute, Each fragment should be powerful enough to 
substantially maim man or horse,not necessarily to kill outright. It 
pays better, as has been said, to maim than to kill, for a wounded 
man requires looking after. The claim made for the Hotchkiss 
one and.a half-inch revolver is that one of these will fire at least 
sixty shells in the minute, each bursting in some twenty or more 
pieces having size and momentum sufficient to materially damage, 
and of course often destroy, both man and horse. A battery of 
these guns—a battery of thirty barrels—would be able then to 
disseminate in one minute about eight thousand shell-fragments ; 
and, with ammunition at hand and well served, there is no reason 
why a continuous discharge should not be maintained. The 
effective range is up to 3,000 yards. pou 
Some of the advantages urged for the Hotchkiss over the 
ordinary mitrailleuse may be briefly summed up thus :—The former 
uses explosive shell, which creates a striking moral effect, and the 
destructiveness of which is spread overa wider area ; the mechanism 
is simpler; the machinery does not require rapid manipulation; 
and it stands wear and tear well. Moreover, a less amount of 
ammunition is required to produce the same effect. The shock of 
discharge also io hotter distributed ; or, rather, it is concentrated 
80 as to bear upon the mass of the piece itself, and not upon the 
machinery—an important point this when the sequence of shocks 
is incessant and rapid. Opponents and rivals of the system we 
have touched upon above urge, on the other hand, various objec- 
tions to it. The Hotchkiss fires one shot at a time ; true that is a 
bursting shell, but it is the di of a single barrel, and it is 
argued that volleys of bullets from multiple barrels have a wider 
ow of effect. Then it is said the solid bullets of hardened 
lead give more penetration than fragments of shell; but this ob- 


ave set other persons’ wits to work, and if they improve upon 
his invention, it doce -not detasct from his credit, and’ they 


productions if any one adopts them with a difference and pushes 
the design a bit further. The truth is, that the greater the 
number of clever people who swoop down upon 


thé Hotchkiss, though it must rycen — 
ventor is at present uns i 
quttibtealig’ be very aes for field work. The gun is in na 


ted to these clever e their occupation. Dr. Gatling’s 
Sambin speaks for ‘car but it is ales: distinctly ereditable 
to some others that they should have foreseen and provided 
for the necessity of having machine guns of calibre than 
he had suggested, or, at any rate, had made. Moreover, the 
Hotehkiss gun has striking points of difference from the Gatling 
and most other machine guns; one of which—the distribution of 
shock on discharge—we have referred to; and another is that all 
the barrels in the former are worked by one set of mechanism, but 
in the Gatling, at least, each barrel has its own machinery. 

What the public is interested in is not the degree of meri 
attaching to one inventor or another, but the amount of profit to 
be derived from adopting one or other, or all, of their inventions. 
The question here is not one of calibre, but of system. Guns may 
be built up of any calibre on any system. There is nothing to pre- 
vent Dr. Gatling constructing a bigger machine than the largest 
produced by Mr. Nordenfeldt or Mr. Hotchkiss, and either of these 
gentlemen might then turn the tables on Dr. Gatling. But which 
system may be expected to give us greater results, or must we 
utilize both, or need we adopt either? Shall we take a piece con- 
centrating in itself as many rifles as would fire continuously a 
thousand rounds a minute, or do we think the rifles can dis 
with its aid and give of themselves more varied effects? Must we 
adopt the revolver cannon when field artillery gives us a larger 
= 1 and further range? But, first, as regards shell versus 

ullet. 

It is plain that when employed against scattered formations the 
shell would be more efficacious than the hail of bullets; on the 
other hand, the latter would plough a lane through any closed 
body. But where are we likely to come across closed bodies? 
The tendency everywhere now is towards open formations. What 
is needed, therefore, is dissemination of missiles, The shell strikes 
out right and left, the solid bullets go straight ahead, Over a 
limited area like the deck of a vessel we can readily believe in a storm 
of bullets being much more certainly destructive than a shell with 
an equal number of fragments; but a field of battle is a wide 
space. The occasions must be rare where the fire of a skirmishing 
line would not, with the same expenditure of ammunition, create 
much more effect than would a mitrailleuse. There are cases, of 
course, when the latter might be used with grand results—for in- 
stance, against cavalry in closed bodies, on men rushing together 
to storm, on columns at a distance which had not resolved ‘them- 
selves into units, on a baggage train in enfilade. The question is, 
whether to meet these cases it is necessary that a force should be 
equipped with mitrailleuses or any gun propelling a mass of solid 
bullets, or whether we have not in cannon and rifles what will 
suffice for all emergencies. As to revolver-guns, their case stands 
upon a different footing. It was observed they meet one exigency 
of modern war—the necessity of scattering projectiles in o to 
meet scattered formations. But field-guns firing shrapnel do 
vastly more damage at every range than revolver-guns can possibly 
effect. What special advantages, then, can be urged on their 
behalf? First of all, a revolver does not require so many men for 
its service. It presents, therefore,a smaller mark. Its ammu- 
nition is more portable, more compressible, more manageable. 
Its fire is far more rapid. The big guns, however, must alwa 
be the principals, the small ones taking minor parts; while 
former tows the length and breadth of a vast square under com- 
mand, the latter will serve admirably to fill up the interstices. 
Qui brille au second s’éclipse au premier,and many inventors 
would gain more lasting credit than they do if, instead of puffing 
their productions into a higher position than they can maintain, 
they would exhibit them in those aspects where their advantages 
are undeniable. It is the same with theorists who push doctrines 
to extremes. We remember well how after the Crimean war 
enthusiasm was extravagantly aroused about the effects of the 
Enfield rifle, and young officers fresh from the musketry course 
at Hythe declared loudly that artillery was ‘‘ done for.” It was 
of little use to urge that the introduction of rifled. cannon was 
the logical deduction from that of rifled muskets. Two years later 
found rifled cannon in a¢tual use in a great war. And now some 
persons would have us believe long-range infantry fire is to aecom- 
plish everything. 

It would be worth the while of any who have doubts as to the 
part artillery will play in war to refresh their memory by the 
of Dr. Russell's ever-memorable story of the battle of 
. Again and again does the writer revert to the effets, 
moral and physical, wrought by the crushing cross-fire of the 
German guns. The French cannon fire was reduced to im 
while their infantry, brave as they. were, cowered and i 
before the ceaseless storm. It is not only that men pounded with 
cannon, searched out by shell fragments even behind épaulemenis, 
suffer actual loss, but they become incapable of using their own 
weapons with effect. Since Sedan rifles have improved a:little, 
but guns have improved a great deal more. The truth is that so 
many changes for the better are being effected in all connected 
with artillery—with the piece, its weight for power and abatement 
of recoil on discharge, with the cartridge, the shell, the powder, the 
range, attainment of accuracy at great ranges—that it is a question 
not how guns shall meet rifles, but rather how the latter may be 
improved to meet perfected artillery. With this latter arm we 
must now, we think, associate the reyolver-cannion—not necessarily 
of that in- 
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jection is of minor importance in the field, seeing that shell-morsels 
or bullets would serve equally well for maiming and disabling, but = 
would neither of them do appreciable damage to matériel. Again, 
the advocates of the Gatling say that asmall gun on that system 
will up to 1,200 yards secure more hits in the same time than a 
any Hotchkiss of whatever size. And a defect is alleged against : 
the machinery of the latter, that if the extractor which takes out € 
exploded cartridges, failed to act by drawing off the head of the 
eartridge, the machine would be brought to a standstill till the Be 
obstructed barrel was cleared, the other barrels not being eapable 
ot manipulation. The defect, however, is very soon { 
Yemedied. Furthermore, the Gatling people assert that, when all 
issaid the Hotchkiss reproduces with but some small variations the -Z 
leading features of their own system. Dr. Gatling was, we believe, se 
the first parent of machine guns, which he introduced nearly = 
twenty years back. He was the first, if not to entertain the idea { 
\ 
serve invention, of whatever merit or 
utility, is of euch finished perfection as that some one coming 5 
later may not add some touches. Hapecially ‘it thio the 
With first inventions of their kind. Inventors, however, seem i 
haunted by a dread that-the “ shine” will be taken out of their . = 
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simply and solely the complement of that piece. Skirmishing 
riflemen, supports running up to reinforce these, scattered troopers, 
marks which the big guns would be too occupied to notice, or be 
above noticing, all such the revolver is well calculated to take 
account of; while within its more limited range it would cause 
serious losses among any formed body. Of the several problems 
which the next European war holds in store for solution there are 
few more curious and more important than what is to be the re- 
sult of vertical rifle fire as against that of the perfected shrapnel 
combined with the revolver shell. Where so much is uncertain, 
it is absurd to dogmatize, and the most we can do is not to begin 
with a theory, but work up logically by slow steps till we arrive 
atone. We ourselves have got little further than the recognition 
of two facts in the controversy—one of which is, that both cannon 
and revolver-cannon have a greater reach than rifles; and the 
other, that at distances where rifle fire can only be delivered with 
the vaguest idea of the locality where the bullets will descend, 
the former can still plant their shells with very destructive 


An army equipped with field-cannon and revolver-cannon can 
scarcely need the aid of any sort of mitrailleuse. The interstices 
of a battle-ground are sufliciently well filled without it, Solid 
bullets from machine guns propelled straight ahead, or with only 
slightly scattering action, are excellent against masses within their 
parallel of action; but we want that parallel to lie the other way— 
right and left, left and right—and we get much of this effect with 
the revolvers’ shells. The former weapons are luxuries, rising to 
the dignity of necessities perhaps in other places, but. in our view, 
may safely be dispensed with in a bataille rangée. And, as was 
observed above, the incumbrances of an army must be reduced to 
® minimum if that army is to ss due mobility; in that 
minimum it would be diflicult to find a valid reason for including 
any sort of mitrailleuse firing solid shot. 


AMERICAN AMENITIES. 


,_a has sent us several accomplished actors, It is 
commonly supposed that criticism thrives where art is 
successful, and therefore we might expect to find excellent criticism 
of the stage in the country of Mr. Booth and Mr, Jefferson. And 
yet, when we read the American theatrical critiques, we seem to 
miss that delicacy and urbanity, that fine reflectiveness and pre- 
cision, which it was natural to look for. Mym Crinkle’s Feuilleton 
is the name of an Aterican journal, devoted to the best interests 
of the stage, which lies before us. The title is a little odd. We 
readily see what Nym has to do with the whole art and mystery 
of publishing as practised in the United States, ‘They will steal 
anything, and call it—purchase,” as the Boy says of Nym and 
his companions. As to the name of Crinkle, we fail to see the 
humour of it. Buta paragraph in Nym Crinkle’s Feuilleton tells 
us “what Forney thinks about it.” Forney thinks that “ Nym 
Crinkle’s Feuilleton ought to succeed. The stage should ——— 
such a paper as Mr. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle) publishes. He holds 
the very first rank among New York critics, and is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant writer of them all.” If Forney thinks this it must 
be all right, and we are justified in regarding Mr. Crinkle as the 
foremost of the critics of the American stage. 

So brilliant is Mr. Crinkle that the coruscating radiance of his 
atyle dazzles the mere European, even if he has accustomed himself 
to the gorgeous manner of the theatrical critic of the Academy. 
That writer appears to have excited some envy in the breast of 
Nym Orinkle. ‘ Poor Coghlan,” says Nym, “has been mangled in 
the London Academy for his representation of Corrado in La Mort 
Civille (sic), for, says the merciless critic, ‘it is hardly to be ac- 
counted either faultily faultless, or icily regular.’” This is immense 
criticism ; but Mr. Crinkle himself uses lan which seems 
beyond even the opulent resources of the London Academy. He 
has to complain that the newspapers did not notice a certain per- 
formance of Miss Anderson’s. “Every daily paper dodged it. 
Even William Winter, Esq., could not stretch his taffy sufficiently 
to cover its magnificent unfitness, and so gave up the job.” This 
is like the obscure glow of the style of Tertullian, which has been 
compared to the polished darkness of ebony. There isno mistake, 
however, about the significance of a friendly notice when it appears 
in the Kansas Times. Thus “ is 
coming this way—pretty, cosy, lovable, vivacious, bewitching, 
kissable little Enyma’ Abbott. She is coming with her bird-like 
voice, her sunny face, her fair hair, her sweet smile,” and a great 
deal more. The catalogue becomes, like a suppressed volume of 
Sainte-Beuve's,as described in a bookseller’s catalogue, étonnamment 
intime. In spite of this favourable notice in the Kansas Times, 

inkle's Feuilleton takes a sterner view of Miss Abbott, 
a it calls “the gushing paroxysmal Emma.” We have always 
ou hitherto that the most personal and unsparing criticism 
in the world was that applied by sporting reporters to the individual 
members of the University crews. “ Five feathers abominably 
under water,” “ three does not pull the weight of his boots, and is 
a mere nw ot But actors and actresses are frankly told by 
Nym Crinkle that their playing is “ vile.” 2 b 

Even when players are off the stage, Mr. Orinkle “ stretches his 
taffy,” as he would say, so as to bring them within the range of 
that instrument ; for “ taffy,” we presume, isa New York scientific 


term for a telescope. Thus, in writing about Shakspeare and the 


modern stage, Mr. Crinkle has to mention what he takes to be the 
opinion of Mr. McCullough. This is how he does it :— 

Ifever you should meet John McCullough late at night at Delmonico’s, 
eating deviled lobster with the gusto of a Goth, and the gentility of a 
god, he will tell you, with inimitable suavity, and delightful confidence, 
that the people flock to his performances because of their love of Shak- 
speare, 


If Mr. McCullough can preserve his suavity and modesty in a 
country where the most brilliant critics write in this style, it is 
impossible for any circumstances to spoil him, 

The Greek philosophers thought that a city should never be so 
large but that all the citizens might be personally acquainted with 
each other. Large as the American democracy is, the citizens 
seem all to be on the most familiar terms with every one. he 
aristocratic title of “Mr.” is dropped in the newspapers, and 
all men and women are spoken of by their Christian names or 
nicknames. This affectionate familiarity is extended even to 
natives of the old European States, where people are not so truly 
brethren, and do not so frankly regard tak that as children of 
one great family, The Feuilleton, for example, has several 
columns of paragraphs, each paragraph being headed by the name 
of the person concerned. Thus we read :—‘‘ Sarpov.—Victorien 
Sardou is wintering at Nice.” Here, again, is information about 
Mrs, Claxton’s public engagements and private sorrows, conveyed 
in this delicate and sympathetic manner 
Claxton is billed for Albaugh’s Holiday Street Theatre, Balti- 
more, next Monday. Poor Kate Claxton is still overwhelmed 
with the loss of her only child, who died in Albany on New 
Year's Day.” His Majesty the Democracy’s servants are not 
treated with very tender consideration :— Naspy. —Petroleum V.’s 
widow, the relict of the late Bedott, will exhibit herself nightl 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, under the protection of Co 
Haverly.” This bereaved lady is spoken of with no more gentleness 
than “ Knox.—The learned pigs of Professor Knox have been a 
feature at the New York Aquarium.” And what can be meant 
by the dark saying that Herr Sontag is “an actor full of vim”? 
As to a lady now playing with much applause in London, we are 
informed by the brilliant Crinkle that “she has dropped the 
Countessship gag.” After reading these paragraphs, and others 
which we do not reproduce for very peek reasons, we find out 
what Mr. Crinkle thinks of what he calls “ Esthetic criticism.” 
“ Esthetic criticism is not a science. No one has ever succeeded 
in formulating its laws. Current criticism is the expression of 
individual taste,” and we have seen the freedom of the individual 
taste of the untrammelled Mr. Crinkle. . 


The Feuilleton is not very particular ; but American journalism 
is no longer what it was. The press of that country is, we 
imagine, becoming “ Europeanized,” and personal remarks are no 
longer 80 common or so malignant as of old. We have recently 
chanced to pick up a brief history of the American press, a statis- 
tical and detailed account of the fights and floggings of American 
editors, which is not disagreeable reading. ‘The first American 
enary duel was fought as long ago as 1785. Matthew Carey 
met Colonel Oswald; they fought with pistols, near ae 
and Carey was severely wounded. In 1804 Cheetham, of the 
American Citizen, challenged Coleman, of the Evening Post, 
Coleman not only wanted to fight, but proclaimed his martial 
eagerness in his newspaper, thus inducing the police to prevent 
the battle. This conduct caused Captain Thompson to praise 
Coleman for his Christian meekness. Coleman could not endure 
being called a Christian, and the parties met in asnow-storm. The 
failing light made it impossible for them to see each other distinctly 
atten yards’ distance, so they gradually advanced, till Thompson, ex- 
claiming “T’ve got it,” fell mortally wounded, and left the victory to 
the Christian warrior, Coleman. In consequence of anewspaper row, 
Mr. Pettis challenged the shortsighted Major Biddle. Biddle re- 
fused to shoot at a longer “rise” than five feet, and both fell at 
the first discharge. When the intrepid Cumming encoun 
the aristocratic M‘Duffie, the former wore a light blouse and 
trousers of cotton, while the latter was dressed in silk. M‘Duffie’s 
bullet entered the ground within four feet of his own toes, but 
Cumming’s was more skilfully directed, and struck M‘Duffie under 
the short ribs. When the lamented Cilley, again, in consequence 
of newspaper criticism, fought Mr. Graves, the weapons 
were rifles, The men were posted at a distance of ninety-two 
yards, and, at the second dake , Mr. Cilley was shot 
the body. Colonel Webb, of the New York Courier, was hit 
Marshall in the leg, and was afterwards put into gaol. Mr. 
Bennett, of the Herald, sent Webb (an old enemy) a box of 
cigars, but Webb, in spite of the bullet in his leg, kicked the 
weeds out of the room. Woods, of the Kansas Democrat, 
libelled young Levi Coleman, a minister of the Methodist per- 
suasion. Woods also assaulted Coleman in the street, kicked him, 
and pulled his evangelical nose. All these insults at the 
editorial hand Coleman bore with Christian patience. What 
happened? Why the Methodists of Little Rock, like one believer, 
deserted and Boycotted their lately respected pastor. He was 
coldly dismissed by a young sister to whom he was betrothed. The 
bruised Methodist will turn, and Coleman accepted a challenge from 
Woods, then esteemed the most dangerous pistol-shot on the 
American Pistols were the weapons, an “unusually con- 
course assembled ” to see the parson shot, and the Methodist killed 
the newspaper bully at the first tire. The Rev. Levi Coleman was 
now admitted to the best society of Little Rock. But his ere 
lowered his moral tone ; he became a bitterly sarcastic writer. 
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an adept in the use of the pistol. Frost, of the New Orleans Cres- 
cent, fought Colonel Hunt with double-barrelled shot-guns, at 
forty paces. The newspaper man was hit, and died within half 
anhour. Much satisfaction was expressed, in San Francisco, when 
Alderman Cotter “ put over” the editor of the California Herald. 
What we think a very unfair duel was fought by two newspaper 
editors near New Orleans. The conditions were that the men 
should be put up at fifteen paces. They were to draw for first 
fire; the man who won was to shoot, so to speak, from “ scratch,” 
and his opponent, if not disabled, was to walk in ten paces, and 
fire. Cohen, who drew the lot which entitled him to first fire, 
missed, when his opponent marched up ten steps, and shot him 
through the body. 

People who gave their minds to the subject determined that 
flogging, not duelling, was the proper treatment of disagreeable 
editors. ‘A member of the New York Legislature lately at- 
tempted to pass an Act to legalize the flogging of editors, in 
certain cases, with the proviso that no bones should be broken in 
the operation.” So says a historian of the American press, who 
adds that “ the very instrument of correction, be it a blue cow- 
skin or a hickcry cudgel, becomes an object of affectionate in- 
terest.” In 1836 a Colonel Webb assailed the late noted editor, 
Mr. Bennett, and “cut a gash in my head” (says the sufferer) 
“one inch and a half in length, and through the integuments of 
the skull.” Nine thousand extra copies of the Herald were sold— 
thanks to the touching description of what seems to have been a 
sufficiently cowardly assault. On a second encounter with Webbthe 
one editor's “casualties” were a scratched finger and three 

ttons missing. “ His loss is a rent from top to bottom of a very 
beautiful black coat, which cost the ruffian forty dollars.” Here is 
another account of a newspaper row. “ Laseter repeated,” says Mr. 
Dwyer, an able editor, “ that we were a liar and a blackguard, 
whereupon we did take our inkstand from the desk, and hurled it 
in his face.” A fight ensued in the office, and a gouging match in 
the street. A Mrs, Lyons horsewhipped the publisher of a Cin- 
cinnati paper called Town Talk. Judge Blair poked his umbrella 
into the eye of Pickering of the St. Louis Union, but Pickering 
shot the learned judge in the leg. Lastly, as an instance of the 
resentment of a dian, be it said that Mr. Edwin Forrest 
knocked-down N. P. Willis and beat him with a whip. And yet 
theatrical criticism in America seems still to lack delicacy and 
refinement. 


TEL EL AMARNA. 


TUDENTS of religious history are rg, Katee with numerous 
attempts to prove that the ancient Egyptians were mono- 
theists, e course of reasoning pursued in these essays is some- 
what as follows:—The Egyptians worshipped everything; every- 
thing is singular; therefore the Egyptians were monotheists.— 
Q.E. D. If this syllogism fails to convince the sceptic whose 
common sense is above logic, the name of Amen is introduced, and 
he is silenced by a demonstration that Amen was the supreme 
deity of whom all the other gods were mere cts or attributes, 
and that if Romanists and Mahometans, with their worship of 
saints, can be called monotheists, the cult of minor objects of 
veneration cannot be considered a violation of the great principle 
of monotheism. To this, however, many answers may be given. 
writers who advance such arguments have not sufficiently 
defined their terms. What do they mean by “ancient Ezyp- 
tians”? An Egyptian monarchy was founded by Meny or Menes 
at a very remote period, and subsisted during the reign of six 
erg of kings, after which period it disappears from history. 
this Menian kingdom is intended by the phrase “ ancient 
Egyptians,” we may assert positively that there is no trace of 
monotheism among them, although Pharaoh is worshipped as 
supreme among the gods, and that Amen is not so much as named 
in any of their inscriptions, Some five centuries at least after the 
fall of the Menian monarchy a new kingdom, known as the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Manetho, arose. Its religion differed in 
many respects from that of the former monarchy; but, though the 
name of Amen occurs, there is no trace of monotheism, and 
Amen is not very widely worshipped, though, under the form 
of Amen-Chem, a temple at Karnac is founded in his honour, 
the earliest temple erected to any but a king of which the 
temains have come down to us. The more striking differences 
between the religions of the two kingdoms are these :—first, that the 
ing is no longer venerated as the supreme deity under the 
Twelfth ty, as in the early and, secondly, that 
images of sare permitted, If these, then, are the “ ancient 
Egyptians” of the monotheistic argument, it is plain that the 
theory will not square with the facts. The Twelfth Dynasty fell, 
and we have little or nothing to guide us for another dark period 
of five centuries, when a new monarchy was founded by the kings 
of the so-called Eighteenth Dynasty. This new monarchy has 
advantage over its predecessors in that we can approximate to 

8 date for it; and, though that date is enormously remote, yet it 
48 tolerably certain. The beginnings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
must be p. more than seventeen centuries B.¢., or soon after 
the time of Joseph, according to the Ussherian chronology. Are 
these the “ ancient tians” P* What is their religion? Does 
it present monotheistic features? To put the answer briefly, it 
But these monotheistic features are very different from the 
pantheistic ideal of the essayists to whom we have referred. The 


old religion was not revived, though the names of many ay were 
weetncn ¢ A new doctrine of a future life was taught. The name 
of Amen was united with those of the principal divinities wor- 
shipped. The great “Osirian myth” was formed. Temples and 
images were frequent. The king, still called divine, was now 
rather a priest than a god. In short, if these are the “ancient 
Egyptians,” it is barely possible to trace, partly in the numerous 
attributes of Amen, and purtly in the similarity, or it may be the 
confusion, of the different deities, a kind of rough monotheism. 
But before the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty a real and un- 
questionable form of monotheism was introduced, and one of the 
most singular revolutions which history records took place. Its 
monuments are to be found at Tel el Amarna. 

Amenhotep IV. was the ninth king of the new monarchy. His 
family was firmly seated on the throne—so firmly, that when his 
father, Amenhotep III., brought home the beautiful foreign 
maiden Thya to be his queen, he was able to make her the partner 
of his power, and to leave her the reins of government at his death. 
As guardian of her son she was supreme in Egypt. No one who 
has seen the fragment of her white marble bust discovered under 
the floor of the Osiride Hall at Karnac, where no doubt it had been 
cast in contumely after the fall of her posterity, can doubt that 
she was, not only lovely to look upon, but a woman who could 
rest content with nothing short of absolute power, and who was 


eminently capable of attaining her ends. ‘There is only the ~ 


face left. The crown is broken off. The neck is almost gone. 
But the marvellously expressive face is intact. When the icono- 
clasts came into the sanctuary of Amen-Chem and cast down the 
graven images of the heretic Queen and her son, and brake in 
eg their carved statues, we can imagine that even fanatical 
ate spared to strike the face; and, after the lapse of three-and- 
thirty centuries, it smiles on the visitor to the Boolak Museum, as 
Thya smiled on Bek and Putha when they submitted to her the 
plans and adornments of the new city which her son was about 
to make the capital of Egypt. Thebes was to be disestablished. 
The gods of Thebes and of Memphis were to be disendowed. The 
Queen had succeeded in the great object of her life. She had 
humbled the proud priests and discouraged the filthy rites of Chem. 
A ao faith, the worship of the Sun, was to supersede the old 
idolatry of birds, beasts, and fishes—the gods against whom a few 
centuries later Moses protested, the things in heaven, and in earth, 
and in the waters under the earth. The sculptor has caught her 
expression in the hour of her triumph. 

Whence Thya brought the worship of the sun’s disk has not 
been ascertained. She was not an tian, but -we know not 
what she was. The old superstitions must have been very deeply 
ingrained in the race, or the effort to throw them off would have 
been more successful. Modern Egyptologists have ae to 
divide the gods into triads by way of simplifying the mythology ; 
but the attempt has not been very successful, to judge by Dr. 
Birch’s list in the British Museum Catalogues. Tie enumerates 
several “local triads,” but makes each of them to consist of four 
deities! Nor is the attempt in the same work to divide the 
Egyptian gods into orders much more fortunate. We are told 
that there were eight gods of the first order at Memphis, and nine 
are enumerated. We are told, further, that there were eight at 
Thebes, but eleven are named. “The gods of the second order 
were twelve in number; but the name of only one, an Egyptian 
Hercules, has been preserved. The third order is stated to have 
comprised Osiris, who, it will be seen, belonged to the first order.” 
So says Dr. Birch, and it may be as well to confess that his words 
fall on our ears like idle tales. They convey no meaning, no im- 
pression but a confused one. If the chief Egyptologists of England 
can make no more than this of the mythology of Egypt, we need 
not feel surprised that to bring order out of disorder must have 
— hopeless to Thya and her contemporaries. The young 

ing, her son, to judge from his portraits, must have been weak, 
vain, possibly half-witted, and she was able to do with him as she 

leased. The triads and the orders, “the Egyptian Hercules,” 
and the double Osiris, all were swept away at a stroke, and Egypt 
became monotheistic. Had Amen been a god, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he might have retained or at least fought for 
his place. If the object of the Queen was to get rid of the multi- 
tude of gods, he, as supreme, might have sufficed for her. But it 
is extremely doubtful whether Amen was looked upon at that 
time as a personal divinity, and much more likel it he was 
merely the idealized expression of some attribute characteristic of 
all the gods. The Hindoos have thus deitied prayer, and Amen- 
hotep IV., in the early days of his orthodoxy, may have seen no 
trace of monotheistic doctrine, or anything like it, in the addition 
of this name to the older names of a hundred idols, Yet we read 
in numberless books that the eer of Amen were offended at the 
reformation ; that Amen of Thebes revenged himself on the family 
of Thya, and soon. There was, however, as a matter of fact, no 
such god as Amen of Thebes at that time, but both Noom of 
Thebes, the ramheaded god, and also Chem of Gypt or Coptos, had 
temples there, and were respectively worshipped as Amen Chem 
and Amen Noom. 

There has been a good deal of speculation as to the identity of 
Amenhotep IV. with Shoo-en-Aten, or the “ Slave of the Disk,” 
but the chief = two relate to the 
same person. His very peculiar physiognomy, his “ unna‘ 
long chin,” his Jewish nose, and thin, slight, effeminate figure—to 
quote Mr. Stuart's description—are sculptured at Tel el Amarna 
with « fidelity to nature verging on caricature. The stiffened 
canon of proportion under which the Memnon in the plain of 
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Thebes, and the reliefs of Dair el Baheri in the Lybian mountain 
had been produced, is here thrown aside. Bek, “ an artist and 
teacher of the King himself ”—we quote from Dr. Brugsch’s trans- 
lation—“ an overseer of the sculptors from life,” has left us a 
series of most remarkable scenes from the Court of Shoo-en-Aten. 
They are to be found sculptured on the walls of some rock-cut 
tombs in the mountain bebind the site of Shoo-en-Aten’s capital. 
The King’s own tomb has not yet been found. When it 
is, we may expect to see Bek’s work at its best, But in the 
two or three grottoes now we have Shoo-en-Aten reviewing 
his troops, blessing his courtiers from a balcony, receiving 
ambassadors, inspecting public works, and, particularly, receiving 
with befitting ceremony his august mother, the beautiful Queen 
Thya. By him stands his wife, and, behind her, four daughters, 
all destined eventually to succeed to the throne of Egypt, and to 
confer on their respective husbands the dangerous and fatal title 
of king. A few years later Shoo-en-Aten’s family is extinct. 
The descendant of a junior line, Hor-em-heb, has brought back 
the old worship, Amen Chem has avenged himself upon Aten. 
The priests of Thebes have triumphed, and hammer out the hated 
cartouche of Amenhotep IV. from the sculptures of Karnac. They 
pull down his obelisk and use the pieces to builda pylon. They 
overturn his mother's statue, and set up in its stead the statues of 
the hundred gods destroyed by her and her son. Hor-em-heb had 
“+a hundred images made, one for each of them, of like form, and 
of all kinds of costly stones.” The city, Shoo Aten, disappeared 
as quickly as it had arisen, The tombs were filled up with sand. 
The temples became heaps, and the very memory of the revolution 
‘was blotted out until the recent diggings at Tel el Amarna re- 
vealed the strange story to the modern world. The tourist on the 
Nile too often omits to call at Hadji Kandeel—such is the Arab 
name of a wretched village on part of the site of Shoo Aten. 
The mounds are close by, and about three miles off, across a flat 
desert plain, are the dark spots on the pink sides of the eastern 
hills, which betray to the experienced eye the existence of the 
tombs. The walk to them is very easy, the desert being hard 
under foot, The road is marked by rows of stones. The grottoes, 
of which a few only are accessible, are very interesting from their 
size and extent as well as their decorations. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE DIVE BOUTEILLE. 


We have before us a document which it is neither an exagge- 
ration nor an affectation to call an extremely melancholy 
one. It purports to be a return of the exact amount of tonneaur 
of claret Sondueed by each of the classed vineyards of the Médoc 
district during the years 1875, 1878, 1879, and 1880 respectively. 
The earlier year is taken as the last instance for the past six years 
of a good and abundant vintage, while from 1878 to 1880 things 
went from bad to worse; 1878 was not a bad vintage, but it was 
far from being an abundant one; 1879 was very much the worst 
on record for many years, both in quantity and quality; and last 
year, though believed to be fairly good in quality, was, in point of 
uantity, almost worse than its miserable predecessor. Nor is 
Seve at the present moment much hope of things looking better. 
Bad seasons may pass, and the number of tonneaux of Latour and 
Mouton may present a less disquieting proportion to the number 
of mouths that would like to drink them. But the phylloxera is 
altogether a different host to have to reckon with. Good year may 
be replaced by bad year, and bad year by good, but where the 
phylloxera passes, there is desolation. Already the number of 
acres thrown out of viticulture by this abominable pest—for which 
two hundred remedies and not one cure have been prescribed—is 
counted by hundreds of thousands. Departments such as that of 
the Hérault, which used to produce more than any others, have 
been most heavily stricken; famous vineyards such as that of 
Céte Rotie and Chiteauneuf du Pape, have almost or altogether 
ceased to be. The Médoc has suffered less than the wine dis- 
tricts of the South and centre, and there is one faint hope for 
elaret drinkers. Inundation seems to be the only phylloxera 
cure that is not altogether futile, and most of the Médoc 
is so close to the estuary of the Garonne, that inundation may 
be at least in some places applicable. It is pretty certain that 
any practicable remedy will be tried. A man who has a vine- 
which will bring him in of a good year some hundreds of 
heads, which are worth from fifty to eighty pounds apiece, is 
not likely to spare expense in dealing with it when itis a question 
of life and death. 

But even if the phylloxera should, after the singular fashion 
of such pests—and especially of its predecessor the oidium 
—suddenly cease to trouble, it will take a good many seasons 
to make up for the last five years, of which, as has been said, 
only 1878, and perhaps 1877, did its duty fairly in point of 
quality, and none in point of quantity. The figures of our 
table are abominably eloquent. For some reason—let us hope 
it is not the phylloxera !—Haut-Brion, the least fashionable, but 
far from the least good, of the four proud growths that head the 
list, does not figure here. Concerning the merits of the other 
three opinions will always differ. Those whose ideal is a light 
and graceful liquid will vote for Margaux; those who like Bacchus 
in his majesty rather than in his grace will prefer Latour. Be- 
tween these, the — favourite exhibits the fortune of a 
happy mean, for Lafite undoubtedly combines the merits of both 
its companions, though perhaps these merits are not so eminently 


present. Now the figures for Lafite are, in 1875, 244 tonneaur ; 
in 1878, 177 ; in 1879, 97; in 1880, 99; the yield of the last two 
years being as nearly as possible half that of 1878 and one-third 
that of 1875. The figures for Margaux are very nearly the same, 
and observe the same ratio; while the yield of the Latour vine- 
yard, the smallest of the three, sank from 150 tonneauz in the first 
year to 52 in the last. With the more numerous, and sometimes 
hardly inferior, second growths things are as bad, or worse. The 
famous Mouton Rothschild, which is sometimes confounded by the 
unwary with a modest fifth growth, Mouton d’Armailhac (a 

good wine, too, in its way), and which at its very best yields to no 
claret that ever descended a human throat, kept level in 
1875 and 1878 at 150 tonneaur, but sank in 1879 to almost. 
half that number, and last year to 65. The three Léovilles—the 
Barton being perhaps the best—gave a total of 625 in 1875, of 
164 only last year—that is to say, about one-fourth. The ad- 
wirable Rauzan-Ségla gave its proprietor all but a hundred 
tonneau in the one year, and a bare thirty in the other. Larose, 
the lady of clarets, suffered less than most, losing in the five years 
not more than sixty per cent. Pichon Longueville, one of the 
most imposing, and Ducru Beaucaillou, one of the shyest but 
most insinuating of the group, suffered equally; and, at least in 
the case of the ’79’s, there is the unlucky afterthought that the 
vintage was for the most part bad as well as scanty—a vintage 
for Chateau bottling and cheap wine-merchants, not for the faithful 
drinker. Only it is fair to remember that such vintages, as in the 
case of 1871, sometimes turn up trumps in the most remarkable 
way when they have been despised for years. The tale of the 
third growths—wines not to be despised by any one—and of the 
fourth and fifth—which are not to be despised by anybody who is 
sensible—is very nearly the same. The curiously regular proces- 
sion noticed in the case of Chateau Lafite, which made the 
produce of the three years 1875, 1878, and 1880 stand to each 
other nearly as three, two, one, is observed pretty steadily. Of 
the two most general favourites of the group—Chateau Lagran 
and Chateau Langoa—the first exhibits it almost exactly ; whi 
the latter, one of the pleasantest of clarets for those who are not 
wedded to “body,” did not last year give more than a fourth of 
its 1875 yield. One of the few cheering things in the table is 
the recovery of at least one vineyard, that of Chateau Malescot 
St. Exupery, from 60 tonneaux in 1879 to over a hundred in 
1880. Chateau Giscours, a better wine still, also made a 
slight recovery. Of the fourth growths, Latour Carnet felk 
to a fifth of its 1875 yield; Branaire Duluc, a capital wine, 
to a fourth; Camarsac, also much to be commended, to a third; 
Beychevelle, justly placed by most people at the head of the 
class, to a third likewise. Of the fifth, Pontet Canet, which of 
late years has had much vogue, maintained itself, on the whole, 
better than any other wine in any class, giving last year a full half 
of what it gave five years ago. The before-mentioned poor relation 
of the Mouton family also held its ground fairly, and generally 
these wines seem to have suffered less than their betters. Yet 
Camensac, a most delicate wine, fell from 45 to 12, Chateau 
Batailley from 170 to 63, and others in proportion. When these 
things are taken into consideration, when it is remembered that a 
hogshead of a first growth wine in a good year sells at least ten or 
twelve years before it can be drunk at some eighty pounds, and 
that bad wine will not keep at all, Sir Henry Thompson’s dictum, 
that we ought to be very much obliged to the wine-merchants 
who will let us have good wine for our money becomes a most 
reasonable one. 

It is impossible, however, when one looks at a table of this kind 
and hears the “ gloomy yy ” of science admitting that the 
phylloxera is too much for them, to avoid the questions, Will 
those of us who have thirty or forty years to live see claret a thing 
of the past, and, if so, what shall we drink? For observation 
with extensive view, surveying the atlas, really does not know 
where to pitch upon a substitute. All wines are good—that is, 
all good wines—and there are times when they seem to come as a 
welcome change ; but somehow they are not suited to nineteenth- 
century man as claret is. It does not give one gout like cham- 
pagne, which moreover has by the operation of fashion ceased for 
the most part to have any taste of wine atall. If it be a moot 
point whether Chiteau Latour or Romanée-Richebourg is the 
most perfect gift of Bacchus, it is still certain that the Gironde 
is safer and pleasanter, in Desdemona’s words, “to live with” 
than the Céte d’Or. Besides, the enemy is attacking the East 
quite as fatally, and, indeed, more so than the West. Our 
fathers who were before us have settled it for us that we 
shall not drink port, not by drinking it all themselves, but 
by presenting us with constitutions with which port does not 
agree. Much the same may be said of Madeira, not to men- 
tion that the island is threatened with a second devastation. 
Sherry in its heroic forms—the old golds and the browns Retour des 
Indes—is equally impossible, and in its simpler varieties it is 
useful, but unpoetical. It is not of dry sherry, even in eccentric 
and admirable forms such as Tio Pepe and Amontillado Aiiejo, 
that the famous commendation of “ your excellent sherris ” 
can be repeated. White wines, indeed, of all kinds, seem 
somehow to be things for occasional use only. From time im- 
memorial in France itself white wine has been a thing supposed 
to be drunk chiefly when the drinker is ill, and it may now- 
ledged that Chiteau Coutet, or Montrachet, or White Hermitage 
—not to mention the champagnes which are permitted to taste of 
wine—are not unpleasant medicines. But the throat untravelled 
fondly turns to the liquid which grows, indeed, in France, but 
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which England—save for a lacuna in the eighteenth century, 
when we suffered deplorably in taste and creative power in con- 
sequence—has always drunk, and for which we doubtless ac- 
the taste once for all in the a of our hold on Gascony. 
is the “ creature most uncommon” of the wine-list,a eran 4 
yeasonable wine. ‘You can have it to suit all purses, and if you 
take the trouble to select it, in default of Sixty-four Mouton— 
it may be as well to mention that claret is no good after 
twenty years, and that the Fifty-eights which fetch absurd prices 
are ly obsolete; a three-year-old ordinaire—which is not 
raisin wine or sour vin blanc, dyed with fuchsine or unripe Lavradio 
surreptitiously imported from Lisbon—will quench the thirst in a 
manner wholly satisfactory and even, in its modest way, gratify 
the palate. Nor does it require that extraordinary trouble should 
pe taken with it, though it is needless to say that people who 
put their wine with its back to the kitchen fire cannot expect 
it not to show some slight signs of temper. In dealing with 
claret you need not “sit up with a thermometer,” a variety 
of insomnia which may be recommended to Mr. Postlethwaite, 
and which was once described to us as the nightly practice of an 
enthusiastic and most meritorious importer of the capricious 
wines of the Céted’Or. It will go with almost anything, fish, 
flesh, or fowl, though not—let it be observed with some sternness 
—with sweet rubbish or with tobacco, Of the results of its inti- 
mate and prolonged companionship, one is afraid to speak in these 
erate days. But, as one whose name is still reverenced in 
England has it, “In the drinking of good Bordeaux wine there is 
a point—I do not say a pint—at which men arrive, when all the 
faculties of the soul are awakened and in full vigour, 
when the wit brightens and breaks out in sudden flashes, when 
the intellects are keenest, when the kindest affections come out 
and shake hands with mankind.” There is no need to continue 
the quotation, for everybody ought to know it; and if any reader 
does not, let him take down his Virginians, turn to Chapter xxxi., 
and find it. To this beatific state the messengers from the Pen- 
insula between the Garonne and the Atlantic have the pass-key, 
and if anybody misuses it and forces them to let him into quite 
another state, that is not their fault. But it would be sad for 
humanity if fate and the phylloxera combined to punish its sins 
Pee! the pass-key away altogether. The whereabouts of the 
jis de Lanternois is painfully obscure, and the oracles of its 
priestess were none of the most intelligible. But if the very 
palpable and intelligible representatives of the Dive Bouteille 
which come to us from Bordeaux were to cease, there would be 
nothing for it but a fresh quest for instruction before resigning 
ourselves to Zoedone or Australian wine. It is true that things 
have not come absolutely to the worst in Médoc; but that they 
have gone so far must be held to be what another poet of our 
own, who also held right views as to the proper use and purposes 
of wine and water respectively, would assuredly have described 
= no + ‘the innumerable proofs of the temporary supremacy of 


FIRES. 
[= than two ago Lord Granville called attention in 
the House of s to the small means of protection against 


fire which London possesses as compared with other great cities. 
The noble Lord, whose zeal was stimulated by the fact that 
his own house had recently been on fire, obtained his information 
from. a Report of a Parliamentary Committee, in which it was 
stated that, while Paris with a under 2,000,000 had 


1,350,000, no less than 2,300 firemen, London, with a a 
weak- 


of ® numerically weak staff and of defective organization was 
shown by the Committee to have followed. In London there 
was three times the proportional loss of life and property that 
re was in Manchester, where the arrangements for defence 
against fire had been carefully considered and systematic arrange- 


mad 
_ tis to be feared that things have not improved much since the 
time when the Committee made this statement. It appears from the 
Report of the Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade that 
last year there were 1,871 fires in London, of which 162 


in serious, and 1,709 in slight, damage. In 1877 there 
159 cases of serious, and 1,374 cases of slight, damage. Of the 
ife no comparative table is given, but it is satisfactory to 
in 1880 only 33 deaths were caused by fire in the 

tan area. When the population of London is considered, 


With regard to the loss of property, it is clear that fire 
much damage as ever, and it is littie likely that its 
will be checked while the principal evils pointed out 
Committee remain. There is too much reason to fear 


Hi 


that they are not likely to be diminished for some time.) 
Londoners know to their cost what powerful corporations the 
Water Companies are; and, in spite of the constant talk of 
taking away the monopoly, it seems not improbable that the old: 
adage about threatened men will be found to hold good with: 
regard to threatened institutions. The Fire Brigade, though: 
slightly increased, still remains miserably weak in numbers for so- 
vast a city as London; and no such substantial increase as should‘ 
be made is apparently contemplated. Those who govern the me- 
tropolis are willing that it should remain without adequate means: 
of protection against fire, and it seems little likely that anything 
but a great calamity will rouse them from their apathy. It is, 
however, only fair to say that all that individual and skill can 
do is done to make the most of such means of defence as exist, and 
that, with the very small means at his disposal, Captain Eyre Shaw 
does wonders in combating the enemy of great cities. How small 
those means are is best shown by giving his own statement of 
them in his Report. He says:—“The strength of the Brigade at 
resent is as follows:—52 land fire engine stations; 5 movable 
and stations; 117 fire escape stations; 4 flouting stations; 3 large’ 
land steam fire engines; 35 small land steam fire engines; 73 
six-inch manual fire engines; 37 under six-inch manual fire 
engines; 135 fire escapes and long scaling ladders; 3 floating 
steam fire engines; 1 steam tug; 3 barges; 17 hose carts; 
15 vans; 2 trollies; 58 telegraph lines; 170 miles of tele- 
graph lines; 6 fire alarm circuits, with 40 call points; 485 
firemen, including chief officer, superintendents, and all ranks.” 
It seems almost incredible that 52 stations, 148 engines, and a 
total force of 485 men should be considered sufficient for London ; 
but happily it is nearly as surprising to find how much this small 


body of men are, under their admirable chief, able to achieve. 


Although the amount of serious damage done in London is greater 
than it should be in a civilized city, it must be considered 
small when the numerical weakness of the Fire Brigade is 
taken into consideration. Since 1870 the proportion of serious 
to slight injury has never been above eleven per cent., and in 
1879 and 1880 it was only nine per cent. As need hardly be 
said, a fire brigade cannot prevent fires. Its work consists 
in preventing small fires from becoming great ones, and this 
work Captain Shaw and his little band do in a marvellous 
manner. It is unpleasant to reflect on the small means of de- 
fence against fire which London possesses; but it is not a 
little gratifying to see what courageous men, commanded 

a thoroughly competent officer, have been able to achieve. It 
may be assumed for certain that, out of 1,871 fires, a large pro- 
portion would have resulted in considerable destruction if it had 
not been for the exertion of the firemen, who must have pre- 
vented a huge loss of property, and who were also able to save 
many lives. They rescued last year 127 persons from a horrible 
death, and of the 33 unfortunate people who perished, 14 were taken 
alive from the burning buildings. t the service thus bravely 
rendered was not without danger may well be imagined. Captain 
Shaw says :— 

Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1880 is unfortunately very 
large, but, considering the energy and fearlessness which the men display 
in the execution of their duties, the number of mishaps is not surprising ; 
and, so long as this spirit continues to animate them, the many and 
various casualties which the nature of their work obliges them to incur are 
not likely to diminish. The risks to which the officers and men of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade are liable are undoubtedly greater and of more 
frequent occurrence than those of any other public body. 

There have been during the year 333 cases of ordinary illness and 78 

injuries, making a total of 411 cases, of which many were very serious and 
three resulted in death. ‘ 
It does not appear whether these deaths were the result of ordi- 
nary illness or of injuries from fire, but in any case it is clear that 
the work of the firemen was dangerous in the extreme, and that 
the greatest courage was shown ; and it is not pleasant to reflect 
that this intrepidity has not received any due recognition, The 
world, or at least the English world, knows nothing of its 
bravest men, and apparently does not want to know anything 
about them. The heroism of the Ramsgate lifeboat cannes of 
late attracted attention, but as a rule the splendid services of the 
crews receive little notice, while those of the firemen—who, by 
the way, are, for the most part, sailors—receive none at all; and 
yet some of these men must show a heroism which, if displayed 
on the battle-field, would gain the Victoria Oross. To prove this, 
it is only necessary to give Captain Shaw's list of the firemen 
commended for special service during the past year :— 


Date. No. Rank. NAME. Lives 


April r 2 | First-Class Fireman | Philip Reuby and 
Third } Isaac Gooch 


» ” 3 

ay 24 337 | Fourth William G: Jouning 
Sept. 6 308 | Fourth > William T. Emanuel | 
October 26 | 394 | Fourth ,, Ka John M. Scott 4 
Nov. 13 377 | Fourth ,, - William Wright 3 


It may be assumed without any t presumption that the names 
of Mz. Philip Reuby, Mr. William Mfetcalt, and Mr. William 
G. Jouning are unknown to the mass of the world, and yet these 
men have achieved what should give celebrity for a lifetime, 
and they should certainly have received some public reward. As 
it is, the two firemen who at a fire rescued eight people from a 
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from being the only deficiency, as the Committee stated the 
_. of defence against fire was in several respects bad. | ee 
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hideous death, and the man who, single-handed, rescued five, have 
probably received some commendation from their superiors and 
some small extra pay, and with this their guerdon has ended. 
Undoubtedly, as a rule, men should not be made heroes of for doing 
their duty ; but achievements which indicate exceptional valour 
‘should be rewarded by some kind of public recognition. It is im- 
~posgible to suppose that all these lives were saved without very 
great risk, and it is painful to think that what these brave men did 
has been ignored by the public, and has received no further notice 
than is shown by a brief record in an official report. 
' The zeal of the firemen, of which such splendid proofs have been 
given, is, no doubt, in part due to the fact of their having an 
able commander, who is himself full of zeal, and does all he can 
to render the service as efficient as possible. As is well known, 
Captain Shaw has spared no pains to improve the system of 
ence against fire. He has constantly striven to make it more 
efficient, and last year only he succeeded in introducing an im- 
portant innovation. He has established, he says, “6 circuits 
of fire-alarms with forty call-points, which very considerably 
reduce the distance to be run by persons giving alarms of .fire, and 
consequently the time of our getting information.” This mode of 
communication has already worked well; but, unfortunately, it 
may have to be abandoned in consequence of the mischief 
done by vicious idiots who think it a joke to give a false alarm. 
Thirty-three false calls have been made, with the necessary result 
of greatly harassing the firemen and of casting doubt on the 
value of all messages received from the street call-points. If 
these ingenious pleasantries are continued, the system of street- 
calls will have to be abandoned; but Captain Shaw is not 
without hope that the practice may be checked. He says, 
with justifiable exultation, that in the one case in which a 
man has been detected in tampering with a fire-alarm the magis- 
trate sentenced the offender to fourteen days’ hard labour, with- 
out the option of a fine, and that this has had a most beneti- 
cial effect. We venture to think that the offence should be visited 
with a different kind of punishment, which we believe would have 
a yet more beneficial effect. Those who behave like very 
silly and very mischievous schoolboys should be punished as silly 
pm | mischievous schoolboys are. The instrument which Sir 
William Harcourt admires so much should be called into opera- 
tion, and they should be well flogged. A few sound castigations 
would put an erd to pranks the inevitable result of which must 
be to destroy an existing safeguard against the dangers of fire, and 
consequently to increase the chance of people being burnt alive. 

At what time there is most risk of being burnt, or of losing all 
household goods by fire, is a question which must interest all, and 
to it Captain Shaw gives an answer. In the concluding paragraph 
of his Spent he shows the months, days, and hours at which 

. fires were most frequent during the past year. Strange to 
say, the greatest number was not, as might have been expected, 
during the frost, when houses had to be warmed throughout, 
but in what used to be humorously called the merry month of 
May. The smallest number of fires was in February. Satur- 
day, it seems, was the most unlucky day, and Tuesday the 
most safe. The twentieth week in the year was the most dis- 
astrous and the twenty-fourth the least. Taking fires by hours, 
the smallest number has been between seven and eight in the 
morning, and the largest between nine and ten in the evening. 
It is this last fact which is the most important. Captain Shaw 
says that “ the figures for the weeks, months, days, for the last 
twenty years, although not varying materially, have at certain 
periods undergone considerable fluctuations, but those for hours 
are quite constant, the largest number being between nine and 
ten o'clock at night, and the smallest between seven and eight.” 
Why the last-named hour should be the safest is not easy to under- 
stand, but it is not difficult to see why the other is the worst. 
Taking into account the habits of all classes, the hour between nine 
and ten is probably that at which the greatest number of fires 
without any one to attend to them are burning in London. From 
one of the tables given with the Report, it appears that more fires 
were due to “ sparks from fire” than to any other cause. Curiously 
enough, therefore, Captain Shaw’s figures exactly confirm the old 
Opinion, now very commonly scouted, that an open fire with no 
one to attend to it is always more or less dangerous, and that 
when people go to bed they should be careful to hang on the 
firegu We doubt whether this precaution is now so generally 
taken as it was; but Captain Shaw’s figures show it to be most 
necessary, and indeed it is more necessary in these days than it 
formerly was. Modern grates project more into the room than 
the old ones did, and there is in consequence far more chance of 
sparks flying on to the floor. Clearly, therefore, if people do not 
‘want to run the risk of being burnt, or of having their property 
destroyed, they should not neglect the old-fashioned precaution, 
and we trust that, owing to Captain Shaw’s Report, it may be more 

rally observed, and that at some future time he may 
ve to record that the number of evening fires in London has 
largely diminished. 


THE THAW AND FLOODS. 


bg inhabitants of cities and their suburbs have been suffering 
©} terribly from the plague of waters that has come upon them 
with the melting of the snows. We had been treated to many 
ingenious calc roughly made, we may presume, as to the 


number of cubic yards of snow that h.d accumulated within the 
bounds of various municipalities ; and we were warned that the 
hastily organized brigades of labourers set to work at shovelling, 
out of charity, could make comparatively slight impression on 
those masses. Judging by the spectacles that presented themselves 
in the wonderfully sudden dissolution in the warmth of the thaw, 
we should say that the most liberal of the calculations must 
have been well within the mark. Nature’ has been charging 
herself with the lion’s share in the work of removal, and 
lending her assistance almost too vigorously. Drains were 
choked and cellarages flooded; streets on declines were turned 
into rushing streams, while the backwater stood inches deep 
on the levels in a substratum of muddy slush. In many 
places rivers dammed back by the drifting floes of floating 
ice have overflowed their banks and spread wider desola- 
tion. The water in low-lying quarters of the towns mounted into 
the rooms of the lower stories, forcing the doors, breaking the 
windows, and giving the families of unfortunate tenants peremptory 
notice to quit. Minor miseries there were in abundance. With 
pavements left thickly covered with a mixture of mud and slush ; 
with crossings turned into such hopeless sloughs of despond as 
paralysed the efforts of the most energetic sweepers, and an atmo- 
sphere overcharged with unwholesome moisture, the weak points 
in frail constitutions and poverty-stricken wardrobes were searched 
out, and indifferently shod pedestrians went about in saturated 
stockings. Colds were epidemical; there were choruses of 
coughing in public places of assembly, that drowned the notes 
of singers on the stage and damped the eloquence of divines 
in the pulpit. It was not only the poorer classes who suffered. 
Well-to-do valetudinarians, and the people who have really flaws 
in their physiques, had to choose between keeping themselves 
close prisoners at home or trusting themselves to the doubtful 
chances of cabs with damp cushions and ill-fitting glasses, 
Diners-out determined to keep their engagements, and daring 
visitors to the theatre were surprised to find the leading 
West-End thoroughfares in almost total darkness, thanks to 
the sudden extinction of the gas; while their coachmen had to 
thread their way between the snowheaps, through thickening 
fog and under a moonless sky, where collisions would be the 
penalty of careless driving. Bat it is an ill wind, as we know, 
that blows good to nobody. There were pease, on the other hand, 
who had cause to congratulate themselves on the multitude of 
domestic mishaps and grave individual inconveniences, Of course 
the thoroughgoing thaw gave a fresh impulse to the employment 
of able-bodied labourers out of work, who must otherwise 
have been thrown back upon poor relief, and kept with their 
families in a state of semi-starvation, The chemists must have 
done an excellent stroke of business; and the receipts of many 
of the popular doctors can only have been limited by the difficulty 
of getting about with considerable deductions for horse-hire. For, 
besides the cases of the immediate victims to throat and chest com- 
plaints, there was universal panic among invalids and aged people, 
and by no means without reason. In spite of the skill and attention 
of the faculty, there was an extraordinary rise in the rate of mor- 
tality; while the lengthening columns of advertisements of deaths 
in the papers showed that all classes of society must have been 
suffering in common. But undoubtedly, in the whole range of pro- 
fessions and trades, no body of men did better than the plumbers. 
In the general bursting of pipes they became everywhere absolute 
masters of the situation, picking and choosing in a crush of cus- 
tomers. And all the time, as the water came soaking through 
ceilings and staining wall-paper, it was running up heavy future 
bills with house decorators and upholsterers which will have to 
be met sooner or later. 

It is true that these troubles are lamentable enough ; but with 
time, patience, and an unwelcome expenditure of money, people 
may hope to pull through most of them. As for the poor families 
who have been swamped, and who have seen their little property 
wrecked or damaged, it is to be hoped that they will be helped by 
the public benevolence; and, though many deaths may be laid 
to the door of the weather, it is probable that in most cases 
where it can clearly be brought in guilty, it has only precipi 
tated the imminent and inevitable. In times of extraordi 
nary floods like the present, it is certain of the residents in 
country districts who are most to be pitied. For the risks 
they run, both personal and genetowy, are more serious than 
any that ordinary townsfolk have to face, although we must 
add that in — they run the risks with their eyes 
open. It would be startling, were it possible to obtain trust- 
worthy statistics, to find how many houses and cottages in our 
islands have been built in situations that are notoriously dan- 
gerous. Actual loss of life is happily not very frequent, since in 
the places where the danger is likely to be the greatest, and to 
come most suddenly, some means of escape are usually provided. 
A boat is secured to the bank of the river that threatens the iso- 
lated farmhouse with its rising waters; or a punt is moored 
somewhere in, the bed of rushes that have been crushed down 
under the load of snow in thedreary marshland. But the periodical 
destruction of valuable property is a matter that is confided to the 
chapter of accidents; though an actuary spreading the risks over 
a number of years might make a fair approximation to what would 
be prohibitory rates of insurance. Or rather, perhaps we ought to 
say, that an actuary might have done so formerly. For of late 
years the chances in favour of flooding have been steadily in- 
creasing in the da us districts; and it is that circumstance, 
indeed, which is the best excuse for so many habitations left 
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standing on sites that are apparently the most obviously un- 
suitable. It is our improved drai that has been aggra- 
vating the mischief. In the old days of rough-and-ready farm- 
pag, Bo was hardly any such thing anywhere as deep subsoil 
draining. When the floods fell or the snows melted ay 
filtered away very gradually. Now, with a perfect networ 
of scientifically adjusted pipes, thrust everywhere under land that 
will yield a return on the investment, things have changed 
most materially. With a rapid rise in the temperature after a 
heavy snowfall, each separate drain, as you put your ear to the 
ground, may be heard murmuring like a small subterraneous water- 
course. The drains fill to overflowing the ditches that com- 
municate with the rivulets. The brooks change the small streams 
into torrents, and the rivers, again, that are fed from those 
smaller streams, where there is any considerable fall in their 
valley-beds, come down in swift and impetuous flood; “roar- 
ing,” as the Scotch say, “ between bank and brae.” The tenants 
of the farms or cottages standing low on the banks, or beneath 
their level, ought to be fully alive to the danger. Yet they live 
on there, the passive creatures of habit, as their fathers 
or predecessors lived before them. For there are few 
sensational traditions of catastrophes in the olden time; 
and perhaps the worst that the old men about the 
place have to tell of is of being reduced to wading in place of 
walking. So the occupants have never cared to shift their 
quarters, or even to take additional precautions in the wa 
of throwing up new bulwarks against the flood or giving addi- 
tional height and solidity to such embankments as there are. Not 
that wasy bane not in their own time had repeated warnings, which 
one might have imagined they would have laid to heart, seeing 
that they show, when it comes to driving a bargain, that they are 
well acquainted with the value of shillings. But, like the fishes 
in the holes under the roots of the willows and alders, they seem 
to have got used to being washed out from time to time. Re- 

tedly they have seen their wheat-ricks and hay-stacks go 
Hosting down the bosom of the turbid stream, with pigs, 

ultry, and perhaps a cow or two, in company. They 
in seen their lighter furniture bobbing about in the 
kitchen on a ground-swell that made wild work with the crockery ; 
and possibly they may have escaped themselves from the 
upper windows in the lightest of costume, when their safety 
depended on the ladder and the boat that fortunately proved to 
be promptly available. Nevertheless when the floods have subsided, 
they have settled back with the acquiescence of stolid resignation, 
as if they had been the victims of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. In saying so much, we are by no means speaking at random, 
or drawing an over-coloured fancy picture. Cases of the kind have 
come under our personal knowledge; and we have remarked more- 
over that these people appear to be the more doggedly deter- 
mined to tempt their luck once more when it has played them an 
especially ugly turn. Experience ought to have assured them that, 
sooner or later, they must in all human probability suffer again. 
But, even if they were content to put up with the periodical 
losses which swallow the profits of many a prosperous year, they 
might consider that it may bea question of life as well as pro- 
perty, and that the pitcher may be carried to the well once too often. 
An old house has in all likelihood been substantially built; but it 
was never intended to have its foundations sapped and shaken by 
these repeated floodings ; even a slight examination would pro- 
bably show rifts in the brickwork, and almost certainly some par- 
tial subsidence of the soil. One day the tenant may come to 
such grief as was predicated of the foolish man in the parable 
who had chosen to build his habitation on the sands. Short 
of the chance of such a signal calamity, having one’s house 
upon a river below the flood range must necessarily involve 
serious contingent expenses; while the occupants must be of 
enviably phlegmatic temperaments if they are not disturbed by 
poignant anxieties in the beginning of such a thaw as that of last 
week, We are satisfied that the other day there were thousands 
of residefits in lonely country places who were firmly persuaded 
that they might have to flee for their lives in the course of the 
next day or two. In not a few instances we learn that their 
apprehensions have been realized; though happily, in the great 
Majority of instances, they appear to have escaped better than 
they deserved. Often, with tardy prudence, they had to set them- 
selves to face the trouble and bg oe of moving their goods 
to a place of security. Yet we know well that, after being 
flooded out or scared for the time, they will return to their houses 
to go on as before, though they may have lasting reminders 
of the perils they have through in the shape of an aggra- 
vation of their chronic agues and rheumatic attacks. en 
such warnings are unheeded, though literally brought home to 
them, we suppose it is of little use to preach, We have always 
wondered at the indifference to danger that habit has bred with 
those Sicilian peasants, who live tranquilly in their villages on the 
ant of Etna, though that formidable volcano has the disagree- 
able habit of throwing out new craters in fresh places at each suc- 
cessive irruption. “Yet there can be no question that, on a calcu- 
lation of ‘the ‘chances, the Englishmen tp od await the 
floods of which the periodical advent is morally certain are in 
weality by far the more foolhardy of the two. 


THE STATE AND THE FREE CHURCHES. 


ociety has been so busily en, in preaching the 0 

in season Sut of to all 

whether they will hear or whether they will forbear, to speak o: 

the Dissenting or Nonconformist communities as “the Free 
Churches.” By this is meant, we believe, primarily that they are 
distinguished from the Established Church by their freedom from 
all legal trammels, though a further sense is attached to the phrase 
by many of their admirers to the effect that they are also free 
from the bondage of formularies and creeds. But the claim of 
Nonconformist ies to the title on this latter score will ap 

on close inspection to be more than questionable. In the first eee 
most of them have doctrinal tests or standards of their own of some 
kind, which are usually to the full as stringent as the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Creeds. The Westminster Confession, for in- 
stance, which is binding on all Presbyterian ministers, estab- 
lished or unestablished, would prove to ordin digestions 
at least as tough a morsel as the decrees of Trent. And 
even were it not so the numerous readers of Mrs, Oli- 
phant’s Chronicles of Carlingford will not need to be re- 
minded that there is an irresponsible lay despotism, far more 
narrow and exacting in its theological requirements than any 
written code, to which all Dissenting ministers are expected to 
succumb. ‘The great butterman of Salem Chapel, who almost 
deserves to take rank with Mrs. Poyser, is a typical portrait. But 
that is not all. The freedom of the Free Churches is not only 
limited by the dogmatic control of—if Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may be trusted—a not very intelligent laity ; it is also by no means 
exempt, as is apt somewhat hastily to be assumed, from the con- 
trol of the law. There is a real difference no doubt in the rela- 
tions of the State to Established and non-established Churches, 
but the difference does not consist in the latter having no relations 
to the State at all. We have more than once had occasion to 
refer to this subject already, and have pointed out the curious 
illustration afforded by a century of American religious history 
of the practical working, or rather the practical unworkableness— 
sit venta verbo—of the theory of an entire separation of Church 
and State. It has received a fresh illustration of another 
and more direct sort in the decision reported last Wed- 
nesday, after seven days’ argument in court, of the Ramsden 
Street, Huddersfield, Chapel Case by Vice-Chancellor Hall. And 
it may be considered a somewhat crucial illustration, for the Con- 
gregationalist or independent community, of which the defendant, 
Mr. Stannard, is a minister, differs, if we are not mistaken, from 
the great majority of Dissenting bodies in having no doctrinal for- 
mularies binding on its ministers, as a whole, but leaving an ex- 
ceptional latitude both of faith and er to its separate congre- 
gations, whence indeed it derives the name by which it is commonly 
known. But the only result of this general laxity appears to be a 
particular stringency in the management of each separate chapel. 
The Congregationalists, as a body, having no doctrinal standard, 
each Chapel or congregation finds it necessary to make one for 
itself, in the shape of a trust-deed restricting the doctrines to be 
preached in its pulpit to those specified in a schedule duly annexed. 
How close a similarity, in form or substance, may prevail among 
these various trust-deeds we are not able to say ; but if the schedule 
of doctrines annexed to that of the Ramsden Street Chapel, dated 
March 27, 1849, may be taken as a fair average specimen, they 
cannot be said to err on the side of excessive elasticity or reserve. 
The Evangelical Alliance has, if our memory serves us, nine 
articles in its confession of faith, The document Mr. Stannard 
was called on to subscribe has ten, which oddly enough contain not 
a word about the Incarnation, regarded by most Christians as a 
fundamental tenet of their belief, but is very explicit on certain 
minor points about which Christians have fiercely disputed, or have 
consented to disagree, from the days of St. Augustine to our own. 
This remarkable formulary runs as follows— 

1. The Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and their sole authority 
and entire sufficiency as the rule of faith and practice. 2. The Unity of 
God with the proper Deity of the Father of the Word and the Holy Spirit. 
3. The universal and total depravity of man and his exposure to the anger 
of God on account of his sins. 4. ‘The sufficiency of the atonement which 
was made for sin by our Lord Jesus Christ, and His ability and willing- 
ness to save all who come to Him for salvation. 5. Free justification by 
faith, and by faith alone, in the Lord Jesus Christ. 6. The necessity of 
the Holy Spirit’s influence in the work of regeneration and also in the work 
of sanctitication. 7. The predestination according to God’s gracious 
— of a multitude which no man can number unto eternal salvation by 

esus Christ. 8. The immutable obligation of the moral law as the rule of 
human conduct. 9. The resurrection of the dead, both just and unjust. 
10. The eternal happiness of the righteous, and the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked. 

The particular details of Mr. Stannard’s quarrel with the 
majority of the trustees of his Chapel need not detain us 
long. There was it seems a Broad Church and a Low Church, 
or as it called itself orthodox party in the congregation, eleven of 
the trustees, who were the plaintiffs in the recent suit, belonging 
to the latter, and ten, who sided with Mr. Stannard, to the former 
party. When in 1875 Mr. Stannard on his appointment as 
“ co-pastor” of the Chapel was called upon to sign the schedule of 
doctrines he wrote a letter making certain reserves as to three of 
the articles in which he virtually repudiated the Calvinist view 
of original sin and predestination and the doctrines of eternal 

ishment. His statement was accepted by the trustees at the 
time as a sufficient compliance with the requirements of the trust 
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deed, though they are now advised that they had no legal power 
to accept anything short of unqualified submission, and he entered 
on his new duties, but failed—as was only natural under the 
circumstances—to make his ministry acceptable to the more rigid 
or orthodox of his hearers. Hence arose the action which has 
just been decided against him. It was argued on his behalf that 
a minute adhesion to the letter of the doctrinal trust deeds was 
not usually required of Congregationalist. ministers or held con- 
sistent with the “ perfect liberty of conscience ” which they are 
entitled to claim, and that a large majority of his own congrega- 
tion, though not of the trustees, supported him. These pleas, how- 
ever, the Vice-Chancellor treated, and was evidently bound to 
treat, as irrelevant, in giving judgment. He observed that the 
schedule to the trust deed contained an exhaustive specification 
of the creed or faith which the defendant had pledged himself to 
teach, that there was nothing in the trust deed to qualify the 
schedule, and he could not incorporate into it the regulations of the 
Congregational Union or any other association. On the other hand 
he had no difficulty in showing that Mr. Stannard entertained 
doctrinal opinions materially differing from the schedule upon the 
three articles to which he took exception, and had explained them 
“ with great astuteness” in a sense which really amounted to ex- 
plaining them away. The judgment appears on the face of it a 
reasonable one, and it remains to be seen whether the defendants 
will be advised to appeal against it. But it is not with the merits 
of the judgment that we are concerned here. To outsiders the 
chief interest of the case lies in its exhibition of the jurisdiction of 
the State, that is of the law, whenever any property is at stake, 
over the internal administration of what glories in being the 
freest of Free Churches. For no religious body can dispense 
altogether with the possession of property—if it be only in 
buildings for worship—the tenure of which is necessarily regu- 
lated by conditions the violation of which involves a breach 
of contract. A club, like a free church, is a voluntary associa- 
tion, making its own rules quite independently of the State, 
but if any of those rules are disputed or resisted by its members, 
the law may be invoked to interpret and enforce them, as has 
been exemplified in more than one recent case, and in others 
which the memory of those who can go back a few years 
will supply. It so happened indeed that the same paper, of 
Wednesday last, which contained the report of Vice-Chancellor 
Hall’s decision in the case of “ Jones v. Stannard,” reported also 
the decision of the Court of Appeal in an action brought against 
the Committee and Trustees of the Travellers’ Club by a member 
whom they had expelled. In this case the authorities of the 
Club were held by the Court of Appeal, as previously by the lower 
Court, to have acted within their legitimate powers, and their 
sentence of expulsion was sustained. In a former case of the 
same kind last year an opposite decision was given, and the rules 
of the Club were held not to have been complied with in the ex- 
pulsion of an offending member. But under such circumstances 
a Club has the remedy in its own hands, and here too it supplies 
an analogy to the position of unestablished Churches. The office 
of the Law Courts is in either case confined to strictly interpret- 
ing the rules, whether of conduct or belief, which the minister or 
member of the particular society has pledged himself to observe. 
This might conceivably involve, in an appeal eg. from a 
member of the Reform or the Junior Carlton Club, a 
judicial ruling on what precisely constitute Liberal or Con- 
servative principles in the sense intended by the rules, just as 
the Stannard case raised the question of what constituted Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy in the sense of the trust deed of the Ramsden 
Street Chapel. And so far the judgment of the Court would be 
final. Buta voluntary association, whether Church or Club, has 
one resource to fall back upon, if it feel itself aggrieved by the 
decision, which is not equally open to an Established Church. 
Its legislation remains in its own hands, and therefore any rule or 
test which has been interpreted by the civil Courts in a sense dif- 
ferent from that assigned to it by the existing officers of the 
Society can be at once remodelled, so as to preclude the risk of 
any similar miscarriage of justice, as they understand the matter, 
in future appeals, Supposing for instance the peculiar tenets of a 
Calvinistic or Wesleyan community were not found tobe laid down 
with sufficient stringency to secure the legal expulsion of a 
pwr who refused to be bound by them, the Wesleyan Con- 
erence, or General Assembly, or whatever the body might be, 
could ed at once to enact a fresh test, to which the civil courts 
would in all future appeals give due effect. How far this 
greater liberty of action is to be considered as an advantage or a 
misfortune is of course another matter on which opinions will ma- 
terially differ. To Broad Churchmen it will appear a ready instru- 
ment of ecclesiastical tyranny, while the advocates of a rigid ortho- 
doxy will see in it their only way of escape from the secular 
policy of a latitudinarian Gallio. It is there, however, that the 
main distinction lies, for better or for worse, between the position 
of Established and Free Churches before the law. Neither of 
them can elude its supreme jurisdiction, or refuse, when challenged, 
to submit their authorized formularies to its arbitrament, and those 
formularies will constitute, in the words of Vice-Chancellor Hall, 
the whole materials on which judgment must be grounded. « But 
in the one case the formularies themselves can be reconstructed 
from time to time to meet a fresh emergency, without reference to 
-, external authority, whereas in the other case the sanction 
of the State is eo for any such change. 
It may be added, as indeed we have before now had occasion to 


dogmatic, no less than the most Protestant of Churches, comeg 
a the restraints of State law. The famous el comme 
d@abus, which was by no means a dead letter in the old Galli 

Church, is an example of this. And even in England a case oc. 
curred some twenty years ago something analogous to that of Mr, 
Stannard, when a Roman Catholic priest, who had been ejec 

from his church and house by Cardinal Wiseman, appealed to the 
civil courts for redress, and his appeal was entertained and dis- 
cussed at considerable length. A more recent instance of g 
similar kind in Ireland will be in the vo of our readers. No 
doubt every variety of relations between Church and State from 
absolute theocracy to the extremest form of Erastianism is 
conceivable in theory, and there are few variations which haye 
not at some time or other been exemplified in history. The one 
kind of relation—if we may be pardoned a Hibernianism—which, 
however plausible or desirable it may look on paper, has never 
been exemplified in practice, and, if past experience may be relied 
on, never will be, is that of total separation. In one sense of 
course Church and State were entirely separate during the first 
three centuries, when the one not only ignored the claims of the 
other, but vigorously persecuted it. The Church was free from 
all ciyil control over her internal affairs, with the serious draw- 
back of supplying her periodical quota of victims to the amphi- 
theatre and conducting her worship in the Catacombs. But ever 
since the conversion of Constantine relations of some sort or 
other have subsisted between the religious and civil societies, and 
as long as both occupy the same geographical area and find their 
members among the same population, all attempts to translate the 
theory of total separation into fact must inevitably break down, 


A LITERARY SOCIETY. 


HEN any one feels an inclination to moralize, it would 

probably be well for him to address to himself, and certainly 
it would be well for his friends to address to him, the famous 
counsel, “ Don’t.” We have rarely felt greater temptations to 
put on the gown of the preacher than while reading a certain 
prospectus ‘which lies before us, except, perhaps, when we read 
certain other documents to which it bears a remarkable likeness, 
and which we shrewdly suspect to have been various chrysalis 
states of this butterfly. The temptation, however, shall be re- 
sisted, and the preacher shall give way to the unpretending ex- 
positor. The London Literary Society—the association which in 
this document gives account of itself—deserves exposition, and 
perhaps a little comment; its morals may, perhaps, be safely left 
to draw themselves. 

We do not know, and the prospectus is discreetly silent on the 
matter, how long the London Literary Society has diffused its 
blessings upon its members and the public. It announces that it 
“ continues” to support the interests and promote the welfare of 
those anxious to pursue a remunerative literary career. Now con- 
tinuance argues previous existence, so that the London Literary 
Society must be an accomplished fact. In one sense it is evidently 
a very accomplished fact, for it announces itself to be not only 
literary, but artistic and musical. It has an “hon, council” wherein 
one or two sufficiently well-known names jostle large numbers of 
names which are not well-known at all, Many of them, however, 
have handles to them, and perhaps the majority have tails—tails 
of initials. There is an M.P. who apparently sits for a newly- 
enfranchised borough called New South Wales, a baronet, a 
marquis (not in the peerage of the United Kingdom), a princess, 
a professor, several doctors, and quite a handsome array of 
captains. The London Literary Society is fond of the word 
authoress, of which some precisians deny the existence, and 
appends it freely to the names of its Committee-women. At the 
head of the page is a startling announcement of a piece with 
the “continues,” on which we have already commented. “The 
next soirée will be held at the house of one of ‘the Society’s mem- 
bers in Kensington.” The next—ergo, there has been a soirée 
already ; but dates and places are not given, though it is announced 
that a large number of ladies and gentlemen have accepted the in- 
vitation to this mysterious entertainment. If you belong to the 
London Literary Society, you may not only go to the next soirée 
at the unknown house in Kensington, but you will receive invita- 
tions to the monthly meetings, where those possessirg talent will 
meet with patrons and employers. This last remark suggests a 
kind of statute-fair, or talent-hiring market; but it is to be hoped 
that the conviviality of the Society’s monthly meetings will be 
rather less roystering than that of such assemblies. This, how- 
ever, is only part of the vast scheme of the Society’s operations. 
No fees, we read, are charged the next two hundred members, and 
this combination of the present and the future is sufficiently be- 
wildering, though the odd use of the word “ next ” is quite in accord- 
ance with the Society’s usual fashions of speech. Literary talent, 
the next two hundred members and the world are told, is, “ with- 
out the aid of capital or influence, as the buried nugget, valueless. 
to the world and its owners. But the object of the Society being 
to recognize talent and aid writers in bringing their meritorious 
works, whether ‘prose or, poetical, before the world, no worthy 
author need longer despair of securing fame and the coveted 
pecuniary reward, as the same influences that are brought 
to bear on the productions of known authors will now be 
exerted on behalf of the unknown, and the advantages hitherto 
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seeking success either as magazine contributors or in 
aan ome An unknown author in volume form seems an 
odd sort of person, but perhaps the Society is above grammar. 
The operations of the London Literary Society, however, are by 
no means to be merely co-operative. “ Valuable and safe criticism 
may be relied on by those not sure of the abilities they may 
.”. The form of this expression—-though as we have just 
Pinted the Society’s style is not such as to make it safe to rely too 
much on the form of its expressions—would seem to imply that 
the criticism will generally be eulogistic, in which case we take 
leave to doubt both its value and its safety. The next statement 
of the prospectus is, however, much more definite. Between the 
1st of September and the 1st of December last year, over one 
hundred and fifty authors have had their MSS. inserted in 
azines, &c. through the exertions of the Society. It is not 
stated what the magazines, &c. were, nor what average remunera- 
tion the successful scribes obtained, nor what was the length of 
their contributions, We have seen a magazine—for obvious reasons 
we shall not mention its name or character—which never appears 
without fifty or sixty separate items in its contents, and perhaps 
this may be one of those which the exertions of the London Lite- 
Society have mastered. Besides, there is much virtue in that 
&e. Perhaps the four annuals which we are told the Society has 
issued may be included therein. 

Artists and musicians are dismissed with colder comfort. They, 
“it is hoped, have met with patrons and employers.” We join in 
the hope most sincerely, but a Society which contents itself by back- 
ing its friends and members with hopes for their welfare is one whose 
members must be thankful for rather small mercies. We have as 
yet busied ourselves with only one page of the Society’s prospectus, 
and there are two more, much better filled with entertaining 
matter than the first, which is somewhat cumbered with the namesof 
the professors and princesses. A long quotation from the Daily Tele- 
graph introduces us in the well-known style of that periodical to 
theglacialage, the Roman bath, the re sop , Shenstone, Johnson, &c., 
in order to support the proposition that “every man is a member 
of a society of some sort.” The moral isnot drawn by the news- 
paper, which very likely was talking about something quite dif- 
ferent; but it is obvious, and indeed the prospectus supplies it. 
The London Literary Society “is at all times ready to advise and 
assist authors generally, giving them practical help and sympathy” 
{not mere hopes, as in the case of the poor artists and musicians}, 

. “and leading them on to the success enjoyed by authors of standard 
works—fellows of this Society.” e are not too sure about the 
construction of the last clause, but it seems to be encouraging. 
Then we have the several advantages offered in detail. Ladies are 
admitted, and may bring a non-member with them, who will, let 
us hope, always be of their own sex, for the better prevention of 
scandals, The definition of a member of the London Literary 
Society follows, and rivals the well-known practice of Acts of 
Parliament in its charming latitude. “Members of the London 
Literary Society are those sympathising with the Society’s object, 
or anxious to use their talent for profit, amusement, or the good of 
mankind.” Here is a wide sweep of the net indeed. But there 
is an inner order besides this vast body. Fellows, as distinguished 
from members, are elected—it is not said by whom—half-yearly, 
and are those only who have published in volume form, or 
contributed to magazines or the press. They enjoy the right to 
call themselves F.L.L.S., a distinction of the highest kind. How- 
ever, even unfledged members will have their-productions in MS. 
gratuitously introduced at once to several magazines, whose 
editors have expressed their readiness to consider and insert the 
approved matter of the M.L.L.S. Considering that the editors of 
most, if not of all, magazines profess on the covers of their pub- 
lications their readiness to consider and insert the approved matter 
of anybody in the wide world, the special privilege of the members 
of the L.L.S. is perhaps hardly one of great value. So also 
when we are told that gifted unknown authors’ works are pub- 
lished by firms for the Society free of all charge, it is difficult to 
resist the reflection that firms are for the most part quite ready to 
rg free of charge the works of gifted authors, whether they 

long to the Society or not. But then, perhaps, the class of per- 
sons who are likely to aspire to be F.L.L.S. do not know this. “ ‘The 
profits,” we are told, “ are paid the author.” Perhaps the author 
would prefer to be paid the profits; but here again we are lapsing 
into the ungrateful task of verbal criticism. The Society is really 
going to do something remarkable. It is going to print the 
names of all its Fellows and members from time to time, and to 
send the list round to the editors and publishers of London, witha 
broad hint that here are fellows of genius ready for the hiring. 
“ This, no doubt, will result in many entering on a successful literary 
career” ; and, in case the editors and publishers should unfortunately 
put the list in the waste-paper basket, members are allowed to men- 
tion the fact of their membership to the editors and the publishers, 
on condition of paying to the Society five per cent. of the profits 
which will inevitably result. Two statements of a mysterious 
kind terminate the first part of the com sae The Society, we 

are told, will shortly issue a theological work, a drama, and a 

novel, the reader being left in doubt whether these are to be joint 
efforts or not. Secondly, it is suggested that those anxious to 
qualify themselves for press or literary remunerative employments 
can attach themselves to the Society’s offices for the necessary 
training. What these unlucky barnacles are to be trained at 
during the period of their attachment does not appear. Perhaps 

a —" set to work at the theological work, the drama, and 

novi 


The rest of the document is taken up with eulogies from the 
provincial press on the Society’s quarterly, the on and West- 
minster, which is, we are told, “an edition to the literature of the 
day,” with a promise that the Society’s monthly, the London— 
shades of Lamb and De Quincey !—will soon be issued, and with 
interesting details about the soirées. The charming absence of 
exclusiveness which marks the whole scheme is here very oe 
parent. The Council is willing to receive the names of hospita 
«persons who, in their turn, are willing to receive its members, and 
will reward their hospitality by allowing them to invite their 
private friends, Also “ musicians will have facility afforded to them 
of securing public appreciation ”—that is tosay, they may if they like 
play for nothing. Such are the main features of this odd scheme, 
which would be hardly worth notice if it were not constantly 
cropping up in one form or another, and if it were not for the curious 
fallacies which lie at the bottom of it. A literary register office, 
which we take the Society to aim at being, would be a capital 
thing if there were a market in literature for unskilled labour, and 
if the demand for such labour was greater than the supply. Unfor- 
tunately, literary labour which is worth anything certainly cannot be 
described as unskilled, and the supply of it up to a certain pitch of 
skilfulness is much greater than the demand. The editors and 

ublishers on whose waste-paper baskets the L.L.S. has designs, can 
Lowe their pick of such labour as this, and do not want to have it 
supplied to them bya society. Labour of a different and higher 
kind, as they know perfectly well, they are never likely to get 
through such a society at all, 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS IN PERIL. 


T is an unfortunate, though natural, result of the political 
paroxysm under which society is suffering that many matters 
of isolated, but real, importance are either entirely neglected or 
handled in a perfunctory and misleading fashion. A pregnant 
instance of this inconvenience occurred on Monday last. Those who 
looked at the Parliamentary reports on the day after would have put 
their oracle down with the impression that some fussy member fad 
gratuitously detained Parliament from the Irish erisis by forcing 
upon it his unnecessary alarms about a little hay which had for a few 
moments blazed away at the National Portrait Gallery. We do not 
blame Mr. Lefevre for having, with the ingenuous optimism which 
sits so gracefully upon a Chiet’ Commissioner of Works during his 
first year of office, accepted the roseate representations of some 
perturbed subordinate. But the world would have had a more 
clear impression of the whole affair if the papers could have found 
room for the question of the troublesome member, who at all 
events believed that he was compressing into the curt terms obli- 
gatory upon the interpellation of a non-Irish interrogator the story 
of what had barely avoided being a national calamity. 

We believe that he stated to the House a clear conviction that 
he had with his own eyes seen something which was no reproach 
to the Office of Works, but, on the contrary, evidence of the 
generous intentions of the higher authorities, if it had not been 
marred by the stupid laziness of untrustworthy subordinates, 
The Office has lately been engaged upon the good work of alto- 
gether improving and enlarging the National Portrait Gallery, 
and, in particular, of making it a little more fireproof. One.detail 
of the last operation was effected in this way. At a centrical 
point of the flimsy building stands what was once the well- 
hole of a lift, which has been suppressed and converted into 
closets. At the height of the upper gallery the closet which is 
found at that level is flanked on one side by the shaft of the fur- 
nace, which is apt to get perilously hot, and on the other by a 
spiral staircase of wood. So the men were ordered to give addi- 
tional safety at this point by thickening and raising the floor by 
the addition of a solid coating of cement. They had at the 
same time to get rid of a mass of inflammable rubbish—bits of 
old wood and rope, birds’ nests, and so forth, which had been 
accumulating, and whose fitting destination was the rubbish cart. 
Having this double task to perform, they combined the opera- 
tions by trampling all this handy fuel down upon the original floor, 
bounded as it was by the furnace shaft on one side, and by that 
efficient fire-conductor, the spiral wooden staircase, on the other, 
and then by coating the compressed rubbish over with a skin of 
cement, which in outward appearance might have reached to 
the centre of the earth, but which was really about an inch 


The very natural result occurred of the furnace being lighted, the 
hidden fuel igniting, and the cement skin having cracked, or 
being on the point of cracking, when at seven o’clock one morning 
a zealous official had fortunately his curiosity arrested by an un- 
usual smoke which ‘was pervading the building, and so the 
burning “ hay” was extinguished in the nick of time. In not 
many minutes more the inestimable National Portrait Gallery 
might, according to the vernacular expression, have been made 
hay of. 

We add nothing to this plain statement of fact. The First 
Commissioner as he gets. older in office will, we have no doubt, 
become less prone to be sceptical even as to an opponent who comes 
forward not to attack, but to help him. In the meanwhile, and 
at a moment when the popular cry is to light up and to 
throw open the national treasures, it is well to recollect that one 
spark may destroy that which all the Queen’s money and all the 
Queen’s men can never set up again. 
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THE THREATENED STRUGGLE FOR GOLD. 
T writing lately of the probable value of money during the 
current year we referred to the apprehended scarcity of 

ld, and since then fears have begun to be entertained by men of 
an ess that before long the _— commercial nations will 
be engaged in a struggle for gold. So soon after the great gold 
discoveries a fear of this kind seems strange; but when it is 
recalled to mind how immense during the last thirty years has, 
been the growth in population, wealth, and in the activity of 
trade, it will be seen to be not quite so strange as at first sight it 
appears. The first cause of the scarcity of the metal was the 
eiieten by Germany of the single gold standard at the close of 
the Franco-German war. Since then that- country has coined 
about 84 millions sterling of gold, and no sooner had her pur- 
chases ceased than the United States began to prepare for the 
resumption of specie payments. During the past four years the 
United States have retained the whole production of their own 
mines, and, besides, have imported very large sums from Europe. 
According to the official Mint statements it appears that at the 
end of December last the gold coin circulating in the United 
States, the gold imported from Europe during the last six 
months of the year, and the gold bullion fresh from the mines 
received at the Mint, amounted altogether to very nearly 100 mil- 
lions sterling. A portion of this large sum had, no doubt, all 
along been held in the country, for it is to be borne in mind that 
in California and the neighbouring territories gold never went out 
of circulation ; and, even where the inconvertible paper currency 
was alone used as money, gold doubtless was very largely hoarded. 
Still, if we allow 20 or 30 millions sterling on this account—which 
seems a very liberal allowance—we find that at least 150 millions 
sterling have been taken by the United States and German 
within the last few years. And now it is said that Italy, whic 
is preparing to resume specie payments, intends to adopt a gold 
instead of a silver currency. ‘he Bill laid before the Chambers 
has not yet become law, and the question, therefore, is not finally 
decided. Besides, when the Italian Government comes to nego- 
tiate the great loan which it must bring out to carry through the 
measure, it may find it impossible to get the gold which it 
requires. But, however that may be, the intention at present 
apparently is to resume in gold, and, if this should be done, 

e new demand will certainly press very heavily upon the 
gold reserves of the world. So far we have been dealing only 
with the new demands which have come into existence since 
1870; but it is to be borne in mind that the wear and tear of 
coinage in all old gold-using countries requires a very large annual 
supply, and that, moreover, the steady increase both in wealth 
and population in those countries every year necessitates an 
addition to the civculation. For all these reasons it is certainly 
not improbable that we may have a very great scarcity of gold 
before long, leading to a determined struggle between the chief 
banks of the more advanced nations to preserve their own 
reserves. 

While the demand for the metal has thus been growing, 
the production has been steadily falling off. At present the pro- 
duction of the American mines is somewhat under 7 millions 
sterling, while that of all the Australian mines does not exceed 
8} millions, Victoria, which was by far the richest of the colo- 
nies in the ore, now yields but about 3} millions, instead of 12 
millions formerly yielded. Some of the other colonies, however, have 
become much more productive, and, in consequence, the ate 
yield may be set downat about 8} millions; as we have just said, 
making, with the American production, about 15 millions sterling 
annually, or little more. The Russian mines yield probably an- 
other 3 millions sterling; but none of the produce finds its way 
further west than Germany, the whole being absorbed either by 
that Empire or in Russia itself. So faras the world generally is 
concerned, therefore, the whole production at present does not very 
much exceed 15 millions sterling; and, as we have seen, the 
United States for four years running have retained the whole 
produce of their own mines. For all the rest of the world, 
consequently, there remain only the 8} millions yielded by Aus- 
tralia, and the small supplement given by other countries, 
such as Japan and South America, At the very outside, 
therefore, the gold-using countries outside the United States and 
Germany have to depend upon an annual production of about 
10 millions, which is barely sufficient to make up for the wear 
and tear of existing currencies. If, then, Italy insists upon 
having a gold currency, a struggle for the metal seems inevitable. 

It is to be observed, however, that the United States are 
probably now fully supplied with gold. The increase of the cur- 
rency, including therein not only the coinage, but also the green- 
backs and the bank-notes, during the past two years has been little 
short of 60 millions sterling. —— all allowance necessary 
for the enormous growth of population and wealth, and the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of the country at present, it seems scarcely 
credible that a further increase is necessary. Next autumn, 
indeed, as in the two past autumns, there may again be an export 
of gold from France and England; but in the dead months of 
the summer there will no doubt be a reflux to Europe of 
a considerable amount of the metal. We do not anticipate, there- 
fore, that the coinage of the United States will be very much 
more in We should rather look forward by and by to the 
recommencement of guld exports to Europe. It is also possible 


her, and may wisely decide to resume payment in silver, or, a 
least, to maintain the double standard already legally in existence, 
Still, it is not to be supposed that a great reduction in the 
American currency will take place, and as the United States at 
gente! gy the command of the markets of the world, it will not 

possible to get back much gold thence except at ver high 
prices. No doubt gold, like any other commodity, can be obtained 
at a price; but the price may be a very héavy one. It is also 
possible that, should the struggle become severe, Germany may 
decide to adopt the double standard already legally existing in 
the countries of the Latin Union. It is known that the Imperial 
Bank of Germany holds a very large part of its metallic reserve in 
silver, and the Bank cannot afford to incur the loss which would 
be entailed upon it by the sale of that metal. But, of 
course, the Government would indemnify the Bank for aiding 
to carry out a great Imperial policy. The German Government, 
however, is not fond of expenditure incurred without a clear 
prospect of gain; and it is quite possible, as we have said, that it 
may decide to retain the silver in circulation. However, these are 
all matters of speculation upon which no suflicient information 
exists to enable us to come to a conclusion, and, in any case, it ig 
quite clear that gold must become scarce if all the present gold- 
using countries decide upon retaining gold as their single standard, 
unless fresh gold mines are discovered. Indeed, if the Bank of 
France should determine to recover some of the gold which it has 
allowed the United States to take from it during the last two 
years, the struggle may become very severe; for the Bank of 
England will take the most vigorous measures to protect its own 
reserve ; and, as we have just been observing, America is in a 
position at present not only to keep what gold it has, but to take 
more if it should desire it, and, therefore, will part with any that 
may be needed for Europe only at a high price. 

If nothing should be done to re-monetize silver, and if no great 
reforms should be introduced having for result the economizing of 
coin, it is quite clear that gold must tend year by year to become 
more scarce, even if the struggle which is talked of should not 
actually take place. But a tendency in gold to become scarce 
means a tendency to become dear ; or, in other words, a tendency 
to fall in the gold prices of all other commodities. A general fall 
of prices would be of decided advantage to all persons having fixed 
incomes, but to the producing classes it would be decidedly dis- 
advantageous. Persons with fixed incomes would find that those 
incomes would really be able to purchase a larger quantity of 
other things than they do at present, and would _ there- 
fore in effect, though not in name, find their incomes 
very considerably increased. The producing classes, on the 
contrary, would receive less sums for the commodities they 
produced, and would, therefore, be worse off than they are now. 
[he tendency of a scarcity in gold would thus on the one hand 
be to discourage production, to act as a kind of damper upon 
trade, and on the other to increase the well-being of all persons 
with fixed incomes. In trade, as in everything else, imagination 
plays a very great part, and people receiving lower prices for their 
goods would consider themselves poorer, would fancy that their 
business was less profitable than it used to be, and would 
have, therefore, less heart to engage in new ventures, and 
less hope to speculate. The tendency clearly, therefore, would 
be the very reverse of that of the great gold discoveries of thirty 
years ago, supposing that the scarcity were to last for a consider- 
able length of time. As regards the immediate effect of a gold 
scarcity, Mr. Giffen, in the remarkably able paper which he has 
just contributed to the Statist, as a review of the past year's 
trade, suggests that it would probably be beneficial just 
now when we have entered upon one of those great com- 
mercial cycles in which trade goes on steadily improving and 
prices rising until they end in what is called inflation. The 
natural course of such a movement is to lead up to a great 
monetary crisis. Wages and prices rise, until the circulation of 
all the more advanced countries expands to such an extent that 
the banks find their reserves insufficient for the obligations they 
have incurred. In consequence, money becomes exorbitantly dear, 
and some accident occurring to create general uneasiness or alarm, 
@ panic ensues and ends in disaster, Mr. Giffen suggests that, if a 
struggle for gold amongst the principal countries should now 
begin, money would become prematurely dear, speculation would 
be checked before it had reached its extreme limit, the banks 
would take measures to protect themselves before serious danger 
was incurred, and thus disaster would be averted, a crisis being sub- 
stituted for a panic. And the experience of the period 1870-73 lends 
support to this theory. It will be recollected that the reform 
of the German coinage was going on during these years, and that 
in 1872 and 1873 Germany took immense amounts of gold from 
the market. The consequence was that money became dear sooner 
than it would have done in the natural course of trade improvement, 
and that the inflation period was cut short. In 1873, therefore, 
though there was panic in Vienna and in New York, there wat 
no panic in London. We had a series of crises, and a long period 
of trade depression; but we had no real disaster. If this ex- 
perience should be repeated now, the gold struggle with which we 
are threatened would not be so mischievous as many people are 
inclined to think, but would indeed be rather beneficial, 


that, as we have remarked above, Italy may find gold too dear for 
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MR BOOTH’S OTHELLO. 


M* BOOTH’S Othello is, to our thinking, a greater, if a less 
complete, performance than his admirable rendering of Iago. 
That it should be in some sense less complete is not surprising. 
It was only to be expected from Mr. Booth’s previous perform- 
ances that he should be “ totus teres atque rotundus” in his own 
conception of Iago, and we have already expressed our general 
agreement with that conception. On the other hand, while the 
American player had given evidence of possessing a poetical 
imagination and a fine insight, the bursts of passion displayed in 
his former representations had been more or less isolated, and 
there was nothing to show conclusively that he was equal 
to the terrible strain put upon an actor of Othello from the 
time when Iago’s poison begins to work to the end of the 
play. In our judgment Mr. Booth has proved himself equal to 
meeting this strain. Here and there, as may be guessed from 
what we have said, his power of expression flags; his voice loses 
the ring with which he has begun a passage, and assumes a 
certain deadness as the speech comes to an end ; and, on some few 
occasions, the method which marred some of his effects in Hamlet 
makes itself disappointingly apparent. The accounts which we 
had heard and read of the performance had, however, prepared us 
for far more disappointments than these, and we came away with 
a feeling of aie surprise at having witnessed what struck us 
as @ singularly fine and powerful rendering of one of the finest and 
most difficult of Shakspeare’s parts. 

Mr. Booth takes the poetical view of Othello, the view which 
has always seemed to usthe true one. Unless the romantic 
nobleness of the character is insisted upon, it surely becomes 
difficult to find any acceptable explanation either of Desdemona’s 
love for the Moor, or of the complete confidence placed in him by 
the Seigneury, who regard him, it may be noted, not only as a 
first-rate soldier, but also as a man fit above all others in their 
service to be entrusted with the dictatorial command of Cyprus 
at a time full of trouble and danger. That he was meant to be 
represented as such a man as this, not as a violent savage, can, we 
think, be shown without any pedantic driving of words into a 
tuil or going about to recover the wind of detached passages. One 
instance alone speaks strongly enough for this view. Iago, who 
hates the Moor, and is not given to take the highest estimate of his 
friends and acquaintance, says in soliloquy that “the Moor—how- 
beit I endure him not,—Is of a constant, loving, noble nature.” 
The collocation of the three epithets in a speech delivered by Iago 
in communing with himself seems to point clearly enough to the 
fact that Othello was not, and could not be, the mere savage over- 
laid with a thin veneer of acquired civilization which he has 
been too often represented as being. Passage might be mul- 
tiplied on passage to support this view, but we prefer to rest 
upon what seems to us the strongest and most convincing 
instance. We may here refer to an opinion expressed, with 
amusing dogmatism, by Hazlitt (who, of course, was not infallible, 
but with whose judgments one more often agrees than not), that 
-“ Othello was tall, but that is nothing; he was black, but that is 
nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is eterything.” Mr. 
Booth's Othello is neither black, nor, in Hazlitt’s sense, fierce. 
He has thrilling bursts of passion, but it is the passion not of a 
demi-savage carried away by the inflamed temper of his blood, but 
of a noble nature led astray by the diabolical wiles that work upon 
its freedom and openness to believe that it has been wronged to 
the uttermost and must exact, not blind vengeance, but the utter- 
most penalty, This at least is the mood of the last act. The 
cries of “T’ll tear her all to pieces,” and “ Blood, Iago, blood!” 
are of course the result of a momentary and overmastering passion, 
and are only remotely conuvected with the semi-judicial attitude 
of the killing of Desdemona. It was in the scene in which these 
cries occur that Mr. Booth might not unnaturally have been ex- 
pected to fall somewhat short of his purpose; he played it with 
& piercing intensity of passion, of which the effect was increased by 
the many indications that the giving way to such passion was re- 
pugnant to the soul of the vaiiant Othello. There are two points 
at which players of Othello have more or less agreed in thinking 
some such indication necessary—the moment after the burst 
of rage with Iago, and the moment after Othello has asked 
him to set on his wife to observe. In the first-mentioned of 
these passages, Mr. Booth, giving unrestrained sway for an 
instant to the passion which devours the Moor, draws his 
dagger upon Iago, and in the very act of striking flings it 
away, and falls upon a kind of garden seat in the middle 
of the stage in a reaction of horror and shame in which he 
manages to lose nothing of the general's dignity. So it is also 
with the other passage. The shame is more acute because the 
thing done has been more shameful, but the greater agony of re- 
morse which follows it marks the natural nobleness of a man who 
has been driven into a deed which is abhorrent to his contempla- 
tion the moment that he has done it, but which he still will do in 
gemcery of what seems to him the just discovery of a vile crime. 
t would be easy enough to dwell at greater length upon the 
finely imagined and forcibly given effects which Mr. Booth pro- 
duces in this scene; but it is time to say something of his per- 
formance in the earlier part of the play. 

We quoted just now a sentence of Hazlitt’s in which he asserts 
that “ Othello was tall.” There is nothing in the text to prove 
that he was tall, and argumentative use might be made of the 
passage about “ this little arm”; but, no doubt, Othello had an 


a stately air of repose and conscious eommand which is entirely in 
harmony with the spirit of “Keep up your bright swords”—a 
speech which he delivers with admirable dignity. We have on 
former occasions dwelt upon Mr. Booth’s extraordinary command 
of graceful and varied gesture ; and it is interesting to note how, 
while nothing of grace is lost, the whole nature of his gesture in 
Othello is different from that which he employs in Iago. In the 
one case one sees the mobile dexterity of the super-subtle 
Venetian; in the other, the decision and freedom of the 
great Moor who still thinks lovingly of his unhoused free con- 
dition, ‘The dignity shown in the first scene is kept up in 
the great speech in the Sagittary until the end, and at the 
end comes one of the actors worst mistakea. Mr. Booth 
here descends to the stagy trick of “making a point” out of 
“and I loved her that. she did pity them,” an geen 
sacrifices the meaning of the fine line, “ This only is the witch 

I have used,” to the gallery applause bestowed upon what is a 
common and time-dishonoured device. In the Cyprus scene, as in 
that of the council chamber, we have nothing but admiration 
for Mr. Booth’s expression of the deep gnd chivalrous tenderness 
which he evidently thinks, and which we think with him, 
was the essence of the Moor’s love for Desdemona. In 
the interruption of the brawl and the subsequent rebuke 
to Cassio, the actor gave another proof that dignity and com- 
mand are not necessarily associated with a big physique. In this 
and in other passages that “power of the eye” about which so 
much nonsense has at times been written is proved by Mr. Booth 
to have a definite existence. We have already referred to the 
most important points in the “ temptation scene,” and we need now 
only repeat that while, with some comparatively unimportant 
shortcomings, it is full of a thrilling passion, it is throughout con- 
sistent with Mr. Booth’s idea, which we take to be the right one, 
that Othello was a noble creature, whose description of himself at 
the supreme momeut of the play is accurate, “ Not easily jealous, 
but being wrought, perplex’d” (not savage) “in the extreme.” 
On the line suggested by these pen Mr. Booth’s last 
scene is played, and played with a concentration of passion and 
restraint—a restraint evidently not due to any want of power— 
which comes as a welcome surprise after the great effect produced 
by the preceding scenes. = and there the performance is 
marred by the same inclination to long-drawn sobbing which was 
observed in Bertuccio, but we have no wish to dwell on the short- 
comings of a performance which seems to us charged with truth, 
chivalry, and passion. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF JOHN, LORD CAMPBELL.* 
& UTROUGE the autobiography, strictly so called, only extends 


over a portion of Lord Campbell's life, the narrative which 
has been compiled with remarkable skill and judgment by Mrs. 
Hardcastle is entirely of his own composition. It fortunately 
happened that his father and his brother, with both of whom he 
was on terms of affectionate confidence, lived at a distance from 
London. The Rey. Dr. Campbell, a clergyman of high character and 
of local reputation, was minister of Cupar in Fife. Lord Campbell’s 
elder brother, afterwards Sir George Campbell, spent his earlier 
years in the medical service of the East India Company, and after 
his retirement scttled at Edenwood in the same county. The future 
Lord Campbell left Scotland to seek his fortune in 1797, at the age 
of eighteen; and his letters for many years contain a minute 
account of his daily life, of his projects, and of his hopes and 
fears. The published letters evidently form a small portion 
of the whole number which he must have written; but they are 
so a as to make an almost continuous story. hose 
addressed to his brother, though not fuller of detail are more 
unreserved in the expression of anxieties and doubts, which he 
sco, wished to keep from his father’s knowledge. It has 
appened to but few men of eminence to admit the world at large 
to so complete a knowledge of their lives and characters. Still 
fewer could have borne the test so well, for every successful ste 
in Lord Campbell’s career was’ the result of his own merits = 
qualities, including the power and the habit of unremitting labour. 
The contrast between the obscure and narrow circumstances 
of his youth, and the uninterrupted prosperity which followed, 
is the more interesting because the change was the natural 
result of unfailing industry and self-denial, giving scope for 
the display of remarkable ability. It is true that he had con- 
siderable advantages in the circumstances of his early education. 
His father, who was more highly cultivated than ordinary Scotch 
ministers of the time, had wished his son John to become a mem- 
ber of his own profession ; and from eleven to eighteen the boy, in 
conformity with national custom, was educated or allowed to edu- 
cate himself at the University of St. Andrews. His love of read- 
ing enabled him to acquire a considerable, though desultory, 
knowledge of English literature; he learned to read Latin with 
ease and pleasure, though he lamented through life his ignorance 


* Life of John, Lord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain ; 
consisting of a Selection from his Jae, Diary, and Letters, Edited 


‘wposing presence, and Mr. Booth, who is not tall, gives to him 


by his Daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Hardcastle. 2 vols. London: Johu 
urray. 
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of quantity, and he knew enough of French to be able in later years 
to travel on the Continent with ease and advantage. To the Scotch 
ministry he had no distinct objection; but he eagerly welcomed 
the opportunity of going to London as tutor to a young man of 
fortune. Not long afterwards a debate in the House of Commons, 
in which Pitt, Fox, and Wilberforce took part, convinced him that 
it would be intolerable to devote himself, as he said, to the business 
of writing sermons and fattening pigs. By judicious abstinence 
from direct opposition, he gradually smoothed the disappoint- 
ment to his father, who nevertheless hankered after the familiar 
ease and security of a benefice and a manse when his son had 
already begun to rise at the Bar. Soon after his arrival in 
London Campbell obtained occasional literary employment, and in 
two years, through the introduction of a fellow-student at St. 
Andrews, afterwards Serjeant Spankie, he was employed by Mr. 
Perry as a reporter for the Morning Chronicle, with a salary sufli- 
cient for his modest needs. He now resigned his place as 
tutor, and formed the design, from which he never deviated, of 
becoming a member of the English Bar. After a time he ex- 
changed the unwelcome function of reporting for the higher position 
of a contributor, especially in the department of dramatic criticism 
and of a branch of composition which was denominated wit. He 
states, with apparent seriousness, though probably not without a 
sense of humour, that, to prevent misconception, he always caused 
the point of a joke to be printed in italics. Some grotesque 
stories which were told about his supposed dramatic blunders have 
not even the merit of being caricatures. The only misadventure 
which he records is the publication of a criticism of a performance 
for which, in his absence, another play had been substituted. His 
own knowledge of dramatic literature and of the history of the 
stage was highly respectable. 

n 1800, two years after his arrival in London, Campbell en- 
tered himself as a student at Lincoln's Inn. Four years more 
elapsed before he became a pupil of Mr. Tidd, whose name still 
survives as the first special pleader of his time. Although the 
autobiography is strictly and properly confined to personal history, 
incidental mention of contemporary circumstances is always in- 
teresting. The engagement with Tidd was delayed by the prepa- 
rations of Bonaparte for the invasion of England, and by the con- 
sequent necessity that Campbell should attend to his military 
duties as a member of the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Volun- 
teers. About the same time he records, for the information of his 
brother, a strange experiment which he had witnessed of a theatre 
brilliantly lighted by a kind of inflammable air passing along pipes 
to burners provided for the purpose, “ The man pretends to extract 
gas from smoke, together with large quantities of other valuable 
products. Ie proposes to supersede the use both of coal fires and 
of candles, and to supply every house in London with gas, in the 
same manner as they are now -yopus with water from the New 
River Company. 1 understand he is merely a copier of Le Bon, a 
French chemist, whoabandoned the plan asimpracticable and absurd.” 
Notwithstanding Campbell’s industry and frugality, he would not 
have been able to pay Tidd’s fee of a hundred guineas but for the 
willing and liberal aid of his brother, who now possessed a com- 
petent income. George Campbell's bounty was received in as 
generous a spirit as that in which it was given, and the money 
could not have been better invested. At the end of his first year 
of pupilage Campbell was engaged by Tidd at a small 
salary to superintend his business for two years in the absence of 
the principal. It was by this opportunity of study and practice 
that he acquired the profound knowledge of law which was the 
foundation and support of his subsequent fortunes, The advan- 
tages which he enjoyed would have been comparatively wasted 
on # student who had not the special aptitude for law which is 
as peculiar and almost as rare as all the higher intellectual gifts ; 
but it was fortunate for him that he was able to master the minutest 
niceties of practice before he was exposed to the competition of 
the Bar. Vie had found it necessary to discontinue his connexion 
with the Morning Chronicle in accordance with a rule of etiquette 
which then prevented barristers from contributing to newspapers. 
The consequence was that, but for the liberality of his Weuther, he 
might have been compelled to pause at the threshold of his enter- 

rise. 
; Campbell was called to the Bar in the November term of 
1808, and he joined the Home Circuit as the least expen- 
sive; but, after three years, finding that there was no im- 
mediate prospect of an opening, he migrated to the Oxford 
Cireuit, where he soon rose into practice both at the Assizes 
and at Gloucester Sessions. He earned a small sum by writ- 
ing anonymously a part of Watson's book on Partnership, 
and in 1807 he began his celebrated Reports of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Nisi Prius judgments. “ There certainly,” he says, 
“ never was such a judge fora Nisi Prius reporter. He was not 
only laborious and indefatigable, but he was acute, rapid, bold, 
decisive, ratiocinative, and eloquent.” He adds that Lord Ellen- 
borough ought to have been grateful to his reporter for suppressing 
many wrong decisions. He had, according to his own account, a 
drawerfull of bad Ellenborough law, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed in the fire at the Temple. The Chief Justice was habitu- 
ally rude to the rising counsel, who more than reciprocated his 
disike. The incessant wrangling which ensued was the principal 
drawback to the pleasure of early and progressive prosperity. 
After five years’ practice Oampbell was making 1, a@ year, an 
income which soon increased threefold. After that time he 
ceases to report to his correspondents the amount of his earnings, 


His practice was in his earlier career chiefly confined to commercial 


business, and to the difficult legal questions which interest 
lawyers, and which escape the notice of ordinary readers of news- 
papers. He had consequently some difficulty in persuading his 
father that he had acquired an enviable position when he had the 
largest business of any counsel of his standing. The excellent 
minister was profoundly indignant with the Cupar bailies who 
had disloyally neglected to retain their vising townsman in 
support of a little private Bill which they had occasion to 
promote. It was in vain for Campbell to explain that the 
advantage of holding a brief in Committee would have been 
trivial, and that he was otherwise fully employed. ‘The 
families of prophets are more impatient than themselves of 
their ordinary failure to obtain honour in their own country. In 
after years the Scotch, including probably the inhabitants of Cupar, 
were abundantly ready to welcome back the Attorney-General or 
Chief Justice who had crossed the Border long before as a penni- 
less youth. It is only while the prophet's inspiration has not yet 
been officially recognized that it is overlooked by local scepticism, 
Lord Campbell would perhaps have been less popular with his 
countrymen if they had read the many passages in his letters and 
diaries which express dislike and contempt for their prominent de- 
fects, and especially for their dialect. He would rather, he declares, 
dine ata house where there is bad wine than at a house where 
Scotch is talked. Even his warm affection scarcely overcomes the 
disappointment with which he finds that, after eighteen years spent 
in India, his brother has come back with the accent and pronuncia- 
tion of Fife. His own speech indicated by a certain peculiarity of 
tone, which had probably once been artificial, the successful efforts 
by which he had taught himself to talk like an Englishman. 
From the moment at which he first put his foot on the ladder 
Campbell never ceased to ascend. For the ascetic solitude to 
which circumstances had condemned him during his earlier years 
in London, he found ample compensation in his marriage with the 
daughter of Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger. Throughout 
life he was singularly fortunate in his family relations. His union 
with his wife, which lasted for nearly forty years, seems to have 
been uninterruptedly happy, and his devotion to his children was 
fully reciprocated as they successively grew up. As he gradually 
acquires a higher social and professional! position he sometimes in- 
forms his Scotch correspondents with vatural complacency, and 
with a laudable wish to give pleasure, of his dinners in company 
with peers and Ministers and Royal dukes ; but he seems not to 
have sedulously cultivated the arts of society, His domestic at- 
tachments both in earlier and later life appear to have rendered 
him comparatively indifferent to other forms of intimacy, though 
he was of course familiarly acquainted with the leaders of the 
Bar and with his colleagues in offices and political associates, 
Some of them he mentions with respect, and many with sarcasm, 
but none with affection. With Lyndhurst and Brougham he 
maintained for the last thirty years of his life an incessant wrangle 
which was not incompatible with more or less friendly relations. To 
his father-in-law, whom he was anxious to treat with regard and 
deference, he was constantly opposed in professional eonflicts, and 
afterwards in politics. It was not without hesitation that he- 
chose his own party as he advanced into the first rank of the pro- 
fession. After an earlier defeat he was returned in 1830 for the 
borough of Stafford, with an amount of bribery and treating 
which, as he candidly confesses, might have unseated the whole 
House of Commons. Although he had always inclined to Whig 
opinions, he wished well to the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, in which Sir James Scarlett was Attorney-General. 
His disposition was so uncertain that he was obliged to request 
the Ministerial Whips to discontinue the circulars which they had 
begun to send him. The Duke's rash declaration against reform 
determined him to adhere definitely tothe Whig party, but he was 
alarmed and disappointed by the sweeping character of the Reform 
Bill. It is probable that more than half of the overwhelmin 
majority which ultimately carried the Bill would, like himself, 
have greatly preferred a more moderate measure; but in political 
life it is necessary to choose, not among many courses of action, 
but between the measures of the hostile parties. Campbell soon 
became a zealous and earnest supporter of the Government, in 
which his professional rank and the services which he rendered 
to the Government in Parliament soon entitled him to take a 
lace. When, in 1832, Sir Thomas Denman became Lord 
hief Justice on the death of Lord Tenterden, there was @ 
scheme for the removal of Horne, the Solicitor-General, to 
the Bench, and for the promvtion of Campbell at one step 
to the post of Attorney-General. It was finally arranged 
that Horne should nominally succeed to Denman, with an under- 
standing that the Solicitor-General should be in reality the prin- 
cipal law adviser to the Government. Sir John Campbell now ex- 
changed the costly and disreputable borough of Stafford for the 
more respectable constituency of Dudley; but two years after- 
wards, on becoming Attorney-General, he found, like many another 
candidate or member, that comparative purity is often associated 
with political caprice. After remaining out of Parliament for 
few months, he had the satisfaction of obtaining in the city of 
Edinburgh a seat which he retained till his advancement to the 
peerage, In 1836, on the death of Sir John Leach, the Great 
Seal, which had been for some time in commission, was given to 
Pepys, who became Lord Cottenham ; and Bickersteth, with the 
title of Lord Langdale, was appointed Master of the Rolls. Sir 
John Campbell admitted the right of the Prime Minister to select 
a Chancellor; but he declared that the Attorney-General had an 
unquestionable right to the Rolls, and announced his determina- 
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tion to resign if his claim was not admitted. His scruples were 
overcome by a general promise of future promotion, and by an im~- 
mediate grant of a. peerage to his wife, who assumed the title of 
Baroness Stratheden. In one point of view the irregularity might 
be thought a compliment, as the Government was reluctant to lose 
the efficient services of the Attorney-General in his office and in 
the, House of Commons; but it is well known that some of the 
Ministers were under the delusion that Lord Langdale would be a 
match for Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst in the House of 
Lords. The Attorney-General watclied not without complacency 
the total Parliamentary failure of both the rivals who had been 

ferred to himself. Maur years afterwards he asked Brougham 
what Cottenham did with himself since his retirement from 
office. The answer was ready :—“ He knits stockings and sells them 
at_threepence a pair, which he can afford, as his time is of no 
value.” The same reproach could not be addressed to Lord 
Campbell, who, in or out of office, was never idle. He retained 
the most laborious and most lucrative office in the Government 
fill the eve of the change of Ministry in 1841. He was little 
inclined to resume the ordinary practice of the Bar, though he 
was certain to make a large income. On his consent to become 
Chancellor of Ireland without a right to a pension, Lord Plunket 
was summarily superseded in circumstances not creditable to the 
Government. The outgoing Chancellor seems not to have blamed 
his successor, as he only revenged himself by eprom a 
doubt whether during his passage of the Irish Channel in rough 
weather Lord Campbell would throw up the Seals. After 
sitting once or twice in Court, the new Chancellor was compelled 
to retire with his colleagues, who at that time had no early prospect 
of a return to office. 

Lord Campbell, now at the age of sixty-three, projected and 
accomplished a remarkable enterprise. There can be few examples 
of a successful literary career begun at such an age, after a life of 
uninterrupted labour in other fields of activity. The conception of 
the Lives of the Chancellors was felicitous, and the execution was 
in a high degree successful, If the biographer was not uniformly 
accurate, he was always amusing, and his discussions of the many 
legal points which he had occasion to notice were sound and in- 
structive. The severest critics could not dispute his claim to 
the character of a popular writer. His later enterprise of the 
Lives of the Chief Justices had the same merits and the same 
defects. The vigour of Lord Campbell’s physical and mental 
constitution was still more remarkably illustrated when he be- 
came Chief Justice of England on the resignation of Lord 
Denman in 1850. He was now seventy-two years old; he 
had retired from practice nine years before, and he had no 
judicial experience except in the House of Lords and the Privy 

ouncil. The interval had been spent in the sinecure office of 
Chancellor of the Duchy, with a seat inthe Cabinet. He felt some 
regret at this separation from his colleagues; but he entered on his 
new and arduous employment with cheerful energy. During nine 
ears’ tenure of the office he established the reputation of a great 
judge, which he still retains in the estimation of the Bar. Every 
competent member of the profession would place him far above his 

ignified and upright predecessur, and his brilliant and accom- 
ished successor, who never affected to be a profound lawyer. 
rd Campbell's advanced age seemed wholly exempt from in- 
firmity ; and to the last his authority was acknowledged both by 
his colleagues and by the Bar; but he had not yet accomplished 
his singular destiny. Lord Palmerston, on the formation of his 
Ministry in 1859, offered him the Great Seal, which he accepted. 
At the age of eighty he immediately began to study the Equity 
Reports, and to refresh the general knowledge which he possessed 
of Chancery practice. He held office for two years, not without 
credit, and then he died in harness. On the 19th of June, 1861, he 
sat in Court at Lincoln’s Inn, and attended a meeting of the 
Cabinet, after which he walked home to Stratheden House and 
wrote a judgment. He had a party to dinner, including Sir David 
Dundas, to whom he remarked that there ought to be a petition 
in the Litany against lingering illness. Early the next morning 
he was found dead in his arm-chair, “honourably released,” ac- 
cording to a saying of his own, “ from the labours and anxieties of 
the Great Seal.” It has been impossible in « limited space to 
notice the details which throw light on Lord Campbell's character. 
The biography will fully supply the omission by the vivid repre- 
sentation of the character and history of a strong, resolute, labo- 
nous, and essentially kindly man. 


WARD’S ENGLISH POETS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


HE third and fourth volumes of Mr. Ward's selections from 
the English poets, completing the undertaking, are now before 

us. From Addison to Blake, and Wordsworth to Dobell, is a 
journey, in the course of which the reader is taken along 
Some of the dullest flats ever traversed, and up some of the ex- 
tremest heights ever scaled, by English verse. We begin with 
the conventional trimness of an whose literary aim was to 
reduce life to an epigram, and which is already further from us in 
thought and sympathy than the times of Shakspeare, and even of 


.* The English Poets: Selections with critical Introductions, §c. Edited 
Thomas Humphrey- Ward, M.A. Vol. I11.—Addison to Blake. 
. .: IV.—Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell, London: Macmillan & Co. 


Chaucer. We end with work more distinctively modern in its 
tone, and more recent in its actual date, than much that has been 
done by masters whom we may still see in the flesh. The writings 
of living poets are excluded the design of the collection; we 
are not sure that the spirit of the rule might not with advantage 
have been carried further, A less extended view of our poetical 
history, but a juster one as far as it went, would have been 
obtained by drawing a line at a certain time, and admitting only 
those writers whose /loruit could fairly be dated before it. Almost 
exactly the space of a generation lies between us and the middle 
of the century, and that date might serve well enough. It might 
have been still better, as giving a fixed and effective rule to the 
same purpose, to stop before coming to writers born within the present 
century. We should have thought it not  caggy~ Iay see the roll of 
major poets closed for the present at Landor. e true moderns, 
suchas Mrs, Browning, Clough, and Kingsley, belong to a generation 
which in great part is still with us. ey breathed the same air 
with Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, and others whose voices. 
have not yet ceased. The student of literature (and for such, 
we conceive, this book is chiefly intended) who should consider 
their work without reference to the powers still present among us 
which influenced it would consider it much amiss, The pre- 
sentment of our recent poetry determined by the accidents of human 
fate is likewise one-sided. Not only does it perforce ignore the 
best of the new strength which has arisen in the last fifty years, 
but it does a kind of injustice to one of the great founders or re- 
storers of our poetry of the nineteenth century. The romantic, the 
speculative, and even the so-called spasmodic school have their 
champions here. But no evidence is put forth that the noble 
gravity and sober purity of Wordsworth’s English have left their 
special mark in a tradition carried on by worthy hands. The 
happy circumstance that the names of Henry Taylor and Aubrey 
de Vere are yet for us as for our fathers the names of living men 
forbids its production, Mr. Ward has indeed done the best thing 
he could next to giving specimens of Sir Henry Taylor’s own 
work, It is Sir Henry Taylor who here introduces to us 
Rogers, Southey, and Campbell; he tells us how in past days 
he sat himself at Southey’s fireside, and copied verses fresh 
from his pen. There is something reverend and touching in 
these links between the generations of men, not the less de- 
serving of pious memory for having slight matters for their 
occasion, and those are benefactors who put them on record. Sir 
Henry Taylor is a veteran critic, too; as well as a veteran poet; 
and his terse and restrained judgments compare not unfavourably 
with the ampler and more curious commentaries of our newer 
writers. How happily turned, for instance, is that one sentence in 
his introduction to Campbell where he speaks of the old heroic 
couplet “stumping along as if with two wooden legs.” But we 
are following methodical guides, and must not desert their method. 
Let us start with them in due order from the reign of our some- 
time sovereign lady Queen Anne, when satire delayed not to pick 
and choose its weapons, and political difference was an ample 
justification for imputing to harmless and amiable persons every 
sort of public and private infamy. 

A considerable part of Mr. Ward's eighteenth-century volume— 
we should think about half—is at this day, it must be confessed, 
but weary reading. The worst of dead levels in literature is a 
level of artificial mediocrity. So thoroughly and mercilessly was 
it occupied, explored, and laid out in every possible detail 
by the poetical engineering of the last century that, in looking 
over this volume, we feel the infliction as even now barely 
tolerable. The splendours of that day of which Blake was 
the morning star are for the moment effaced and out of 
mind. We are choked by the petty fluency of our so-called 
Augustan age, and pricked to death by its pitiless neat- 
ness, We walk in the valley of the shadow of shams, with 

eople who call a cold bath a gelid cistern, or in their grief (and a 
sincere grief too) for a friend buried in Westminster Abbey range 
the gloomy isles, and console themselves. with the thought that 
their occupation is a sad luxury to vulgar minds unknown. 
Tickell’s elegy on Addison, a better specimen of the current 
workmanship of the time than most, shows us how the reign of 
frigid convention had its reward in the Nemesis of vulgarity, that 
extremest vulgarity which plumes itself on being above the 
vulgar. What is more, the narrowness and bad taste of that 
time have left their mark of permanent injury on the English 
language. We have lost, indeed, less than the French. We are 
not so forbidden to draw on the stores of the Elizabethan 
vocabulary as the modern Frenchman is forbidden to draw- on 
those of Ronsard or Montaigne; we have escaped an Academy. 
But our Augustan writers did by their persistent misuse attach a 
certain flavour of the ludicrous, not only to several phrases and 
turns of speech in themselves innocent, but to one or two perfectly 
good and honest English words, such as swain. Who dares to 
speak of a swain now? Pope's “ conscious swains,” in his gaw 
travesty of Homer, sum up the worst characteristics of the 
school of which, for good and for ill, he stood at the head. 
Such an age of conscious and, after its lights, conscientious 
mannerism there never was before in English letters, and one 
trusts there never may be again; though we are not without ap- 
prehensionsas to what the twentieth century may think of a great 
deal of the critical prose of these latter Victorian days. 

Mr. Ward’s fellow-workers gallantly do their best to find 
merits in the minor poets who apostrophized the muses 
“Great Anne” or (as the case might be) “Great George” in 
alternate numbers. But their efforts, gallant as they are, seem to 
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Armstrong, he of the “gelid cistern,” is 
discovered by intsbury, ever fertile in resource, to possess 
a certain starched grace which is not unattractive. Beattie would 
have been a poet if he could, and what more couldman do? And 
when he comes to Blair's Grave the same critic,among other topics of 
ingenious and modest commendation, takes up the solid and im- 

able position that its shortness is very much in its favour. 
bf Christopher Smart we are bound to believe on Mr, Ward’s 
authority that the “Song to David” is Ais masterpiece at any 
rate. And in truth it has elements of s ‘and fire, 
striving with a clumsy form, which hardly belong to the eigh- 
teenth century. But when we find David “remembering, when 
he watched the fleece, how sweetly Kidron purled,” we cannot 
admit without qualification that the eighteenth century has 
nothing like it. As refreshment in the desert it is enough to be 
thankful for. We must not leave the minor poets without giving 
a word of acknowledgment to the delicate care which Mr. Gosse 
has bestowed on presenting several of them to the best advantage. 
Their ghosts, if A be any gratitude in | swags will scramble to 
shake hands with him in Elysium. Before we pass on to the 
greater names we will offer a conjectural, but, we think, fairly 
certain emendation of the last line of Prior's m, written from 
the Hague, and entitled “The Secretary.” It is printed, “So 
blessed as the Englishen Heer Secretar’ is.” Surely Prior wrote 
in one word Secretaris, the proper Dutch form. 

The strength and the limits of Pope's mastery are set forth with 
impartial felicity by the Rector of Lincoln. But the contributions 
which will excite the keenest interest are those of Mr. Swinburne 
on Oollins and Mr. Matthew Arnold on Gray. Collins is exalted 
to a height as yet hardly thought to belong to him by any of his 
readers; certainly not by Mr. Arnold, who, standing in Gray’s 

lace, seems to look on him as a kind of pale companion st . 
Tha Gray, as a lyric poet, “ is simply unworthy to sit at the feet 
of Collins,” will be a startling judgment to many. But, if we do 
not stay to question the measure of expression, we cannot easily 
take exception to it. In truth and directness, in clearness and 
serenity, in the “ softly austere and simply tender gravity,” which, 
as Mr. Swinburne points out, is so curiously akin to the work of 
the French landscape-painters of our own time, Collins must be 
allowed to stand —_ Mr. Arnold’s essay on Gray is one of 
those artlessly artful studies in which he takes up, as if by acci- 
dent, the hint of a word or phrase which in its own place is run 
over with no second thought, and makes a burden for his discourse 
of it. We shall not reveal here the ap ta he has chosen this 
time. Of Chatterton we have a high estimate, but not too high, 
from Mr. Theodore Watts; of Blake, an account from Mr. Comyns 
Carr, which, good as it isin all essentials, yet somehow to our 
mind falls short by just a hair's breadth of what is Blake's due. 
For Blake’s merit is not only that before Wordsworth he broke 
the spell of so-called Augustan conventions in poetry; he broke it 

tly. To match him not only in freedom and simplicity, but in 
actual lyrical genius, we must go right back to the Elizabethans. 
The song beginning “ My silks and fine array,” if Blake had chosen 
to pass it off asa rediscovered piece of Shakspeare’s early time, 
might well have deceived a more critical age. 
the fourth volume we have to do with the full strength of 
modern English poetry. First comes Wordsworth, introduced by 
the Dean of St. Paul's in an essay which, among other merits, care- 
fully points out the relation of Wordsworth’s actual work to his 
ethical view of life and his deliberate theory of what poetry ought 
to be. Coleridge is handled by Mr. Pater in a style which for him 
is restrained. Mr. J. A. Symonds shows with fine insight how 
Lord Byron's greatness has become a stumblingblock to many Eng- 
lish readers of later times by the very qualities which have made 
his renown more than English :— 

aren work is too primitive, too like the raw material of poetry in its 
crudity and inequality, to suit our Neo-Alexandrian taste. He wounds 
our sympathies ; he violates our canon of correctness; he fails to satisfy 
our subtlest sense of art. . . . As a man, as a thinker, as an artist, 
he is out of harmony with us. Nevertheless, nothing can be more certain 
than Byron's commanding place in English literature. He is the only 
British poet of the nineteenth century who is also European. 

Mr. F. W. Myers puts himself in the position of those who on 
common-sense principles cannot see how Shelley deserves to rank 
as agreat poet, and expresses their objections with all the force of 
which they are capable, in order to exhibit by way of reply his 
own view, which is substantially the artistic and only truly 
sensible one. Mr. Matthew Arnold, with a certain earnestness and 
even severity of tone, vindicates for Keats, as against unfortunate 
appearances and injudicious praise, the higher and more enduring 
qualities of a true poet’scharacter. Landor, a poet who wrote for 
scholars, and whose fate is to be esteemed rather than loved, save 
by a very few, is brought before us by Lord Houghton, himself a 
scholar and a poet. The Dean of Westminster's characteristic 
notes on Keble, whose poetry, in the Dean’s view, bears uncon- 
scious witness against his theology even when it is most theolo- 
geal, form an appropriate sequel to what he has said of the 

esleys in the third volume. Of later names space forbids us to 
say anything; only in the selection from Clough we mark a 
strange omission. The “ New »” one of his best known 
and most brilliant shorter pieces, is not there. Still more strangely 
Thackeray, who stands clearly first among our modern writers of 
humorous and half-serious verse—far above Praed, for example— 
is not represented at all, 
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HIRAM GREG.* 


N Mr. J. Crowther Hirst we have one more victim to the theory 
of three volumes amd the circulating libraries. Many of the 
novels that come before us would be worthless, however much 
they were cut down. In their case, all that could be gained 
by- abbreviation would be a saving of time to the reader, 
The time that he still gave to them would be utterly thrown 
away, but the waste would not be quite so great. It has been 
said that no use has ever yet been found for the snippings of 
leather. Some ingenious and enterprising man tried to turn 
to account the vast heaps that are formed in the shoe-shops 
of Northampton. But when he had found that they could not 
even be employed in the manufacture of black-currant jam, he gave 
up the we in despair. The heaps, we believe, remain as 
and as worthless as ever. A bafrowful is no better than a cart- 
load, and a handful is as bad asa barrowful. It has no essence which 
can be extracted by boiling down. Such are Mr. Biggar’s speeches, 
and such is one class of three-volume novels, Both alike are the 
despair of all who have either to listen to them or to read them. 
But the case is very different with another class of speakers and 
writers. They have something worth telling, but they have not 
always art enough to separate it from matters which are too dull 
for anything but silence. Your orator, indeed, is free from one 
temptation to which the luckless novelist is exposed. No one is un- 
wise enough to insist that he should take three hours to say what 
he could say equally well in one. His want of brevity is his 
want of art. Old-fashioned persons used, indeed, always to divide 
their sermons into three parts, but even from the pulpit that su 
stition has pretty well departed. But, though sermons are free, 
novels are still subject to a miserable bondage. Efforts are from 
time to time made to break through it, but they do not seem to 
succeed. We continually find stories published which, we are forced 
to believe, have undergone expansion in spite of the author's taste 
and judgment. Publishers, or the owners of circulating libraries— 
we know not with which of the two the blame lies—seem to look 
upon a story asa balloon. It must be puffed out to a certain 
bulk before it can hope to rise. A young author who has written 
his best is told, we can well believe, that his story has only 
one fault. It is a good volume and a half too short. Brevity 
may be the soul of wit, but it is not the soul of the novel 
that is to circulate. Should he look perplexed, and ask how 
he is to lengthen a story that is complete in itself, he is told 
that he must fall back on episodes. He can give the heroine 
a couple of lovers if she has only one already, or three if she 
is already provided with the almost orthodox number of two. 
After all, what is easier than to change the whole plot of a 
story, and yet to leave it very much the same? It was our 
good fortune once to fall in with the enterprising proprietor of a 
cheap but harmless magazine. He explained to us that he had 
always three stories running at the same time—one close on the 
— where the wicked hero met a violent end, and the good 
eroine is thinking of ordering her wedding-dress ; another at that 
middle point when everything seems hopeless for the virtuous, and 
villany is triumphant; and the third in the opening scenes, when 
everything is at present peaceful, but dark clouds may be discerned 
gathering on the horizon. He added that it was one of his 
principles that the heroes of the three stories that were running 
together should not belong to the same profession. He had no 
difficulty in enforcing this rule. He would merely return the 
manuscript to the author, and tell him that he quite approved of 
his tale, but that it was not the turn, say, for a curate hero. He 
must either, therefore, wait or change his curate into a gallant 
soldier, or, it might be, into an extravagant but warm-hearted 
young baronet. Authors, he said, very rarely found any difficulty 
in making the alteration, and in a week or so returned him the 
story quite ready for publication. 

When we come across a novel of a new writer that has reall 
considerable merits, and shows no small power of a certain kind, 
we cannot but greatly regret that either the mischievous fashion 
of the libraries, or the bad examples set him by his brother 
authors, should have led him so far astray. In Hiram Greg 
there is a great deal that we have read with interest and 
pleasure, and there is, we fear, almost as much that we have 
skimmed with weariness and vexation. Happily the good and 
bad paris are marked out by such clear divisions that the reader 
has very little difficulty in keeping to one and avoiding the other. 
The scene of the story is laid in a manufacturing town in Lanca- 
shire. So long as the author is telling of the factory hands and using 
the Lancashire dialect he never fails to interest his reader. It is 
curious, by the way, that while we have so many admirable tales 
of Lancashire life, we have so few of the life of the working people 
of other towns. Mr. Hirst’s descriptions of the life in the town which 
he calls Millvale will be acknowledged to be uncommonly true by all 
who knew Lancashire a quarter of acentury or so ago. For all we 
know it may not be quite so true now. ‘The poorer folk, and also 
those of the lower middle class, he hits off wonderfully well. The 
moment he passes a step or two higher, and comes among those 
whose talk is not provincial, he becomes commonplace and dull. 
His heroine is ly a dreadful young lady. She is the daughter 
of a wealthy manufacturer, the mayor of the town. She witnesses 
2 riot, gives evidence against the hero, who was a mill-hand, by 
her evidence gets him convicted though he was innocent, and in 
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the end of course marries him. All this is, no doubt, very natural 
and proper, and can be brought about with the greatest ease. The 
author had merely to involve her father in rash speculations, to 
him through the Bankruptcy Oourt, to kill him off in a peni- 
tent and pathetic manner, to turn the poor hero into a well-to-do, 
if not a wealthy, man, to give the young people a chance of meeting, 
and then to marry them off as soon as the proper amount of love- 
making had been gone through. All this, indeed, our author does, 
and does fairly well. But there is an episode in the heroine’s life as 
long as it is dull and ridiculous. Long before she had conceived the 
slightest attachment for the hero—at a time, indeed, when he was in 
Australia—she grew disgusted with her home-life. It was utterly 
commonplace, and she was a genius. Moreover, her parents 
wished to force her to marry a cold-blooded villain. She fled, in 
the belief that she could yain, not only a livelihood, but distinc- 
tion, as an actress, We are introduced to a company which would 
be very tiresome even if we had not read Nicholas Nickleby, but 
which, with our recollections of Mr. Vincent Crummles’s leading 
ian and low comedian, becomes insufferably dull. It is not 
only here that the heroine tires us; in almost every scene she is 
equally stupid. She certainly improves towards the end, when 
she becomes poor and lives with poor people. But even at her 
best she makes us pity the unfortunate hero who wins her. The 
author is not unwise in lifting the veil at the end of the story, and 
showing that, after seven years of married life, the poor fellow was 
still quite happy. He was however, we must remember, living in 
the wilds of Australia. With little else to contemplate but kan- 
garoos, sheep, and gum-trees, even the heroine might prove not 
unattractive. 

She certainly has one good point about her. She serves as an 
admirable foil to those characters in which our author is really 
strong. These characters are by no means few in number, and yet 
they are all distinct and clear. The sketch often is but a slight 
one; yet, so far as it goes, it is true to nature. We do not say 
that all the characters are original. There are signs in the story 
that the author knows Mrs. Gaskell’s works. Yet there is 
originality more than enough to free him from any charge of 
mere imitation. There are some very pleasant humorous touches 
which go a great way to make up for—if not to excuse—the fine 
writing of other parts of the book. Thus we have an admirable 
description of the family of a mill-hand in those years of great 
suffering which came just before the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
The old grandfather was failing in his mind, and was wont to have 
long intervals of inattention and silence till something suddenly 
roused his attention, when he would bring out a quotation from 
the Scriptures. The son was a Chartist—and a violent one—be- 
lieving that through riots and intimidation lay the path to justice 
and general prosperity. His wife was sick of politics, and wanted 
her husband to stick only to his work. He would burst out into 
— whenever he was contradicted, to the perplexity of the 

man, who was roused up by hearing him angrily bang the 
table, and would always exclaim, “ Isaac’s a hot temper, but he’s 
a good lad at th’ bottom.” One day the wife with some reason 
replied, “‘ Th’ bottom seems to get further an’ further deawn every 
day then.” The following will give an example of the 
merits of our author's writings when he is among his poor folk. 
Tsaac’s daughter, dreading her father's anger, had been wishing 
that “fowk ’ud be quiet.” Her mother replies :— 

“That’s reet enow; but wishes nivver made onybody’s porridge. Did 


feyther ? ” 
a old man shook his head and smiled as he answered, “ No, no.” 

“TI could wish, if wishin’ were wanted,” continued Mrs. Briggs, as she 
drew the table near to the large armchair, in which old Mr. Briggs was 
seated, “I could wish ’at Isaac ’ud let all this Chartist bother be. Some- 
vdy ll be i’ trouble thro’ yesterday’s doin’s, an’ if work’s stopped for long 
we'st be hard set. Wishes isn’t very nourishin’ food.” 

“ T have been young, an’ now am old,” began old Mr. Briggs, in a reedy 
voice——. 


“ That’s true,” muttered his daughter-in-law, eamgnng 
” ——Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 


“He were more lucky nor common, then,” commented the literal- 
minded ov Briggs. ‘“ You've knowed worse times nor these, haven’t you, 
er 


The whole description of the Heather Street Chapel—the good 
minister, the poor congregation, their efforts at bettering them- 
selves in soul, mind, and body, the Sunday School teaching—all 
this is very well done indeed. No less excellently described are 
two old maiden sisters, who add greatly to the ee of their 
neighbours, and to the enjoyment of the reader. There is, indeed, 
In these three volumes so much that is good that we cannot but 
tly regret that the story is not just one-third of the size. Mr. 
t had materials for an admirable tale of moderate length. 
He has chosen, or he has been forced, to follow the fashion, and 
he has gone very far towards spoiling what ought to have been an 

t beginning in authorship. Nevertheless, with all its 
faults—and they are serious enough—Hiram Greg deserves to 
rank higher than four out of five of the novels which it is our 
fortune to have to read. 


THE ENGLISH WORKS OF WYCLIF.* 


ib is next to impossible for any one to write of Wyclif entirel 

dispassionately, even though there should be few who would 
* The English Works of Wyclif hitherto Unprinted. Edited by F. D. 
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endorse all the extravagant praises that have been lavished on his 
memory by Protestants, or would subscribe to the condemnation 
pronounced upen him by all Catholic writers as a heretic agai 
whom the indignation of God was signally manifested in his being 
struck with paralysis in the act of serving at Mass. The editor 
of this volume has steered clear of any extreme view, though it is 
easy to see on which side his prejudice lies, and has made a very 
fair defence of his protéyé against the charge of fanaticism; but 
he has said not one word on another charge which is less easily 
disposed of. We hear a good deal in these days of clergy eating 
the bread of the Church whilst they preach and uphold doctrines 
not sanctioned by the Church. Now the most remarkable feature 
in Wyclif’s life is that he should have continued to say Mass till 
the last week of his life, when it is plain that he did not believe 
the doctrine of the Church in which he was a priest either on this 
point or on many others. 

We gladly welcome this volume as being really an important 
contribution to the history of the Church. For Catholics and 
Protestants alike must admit that Wyclif was in the truest sense the 
precursor of the Reformation. It is not so much that his doctrines 
tended to bring about the reformation of the sixteenth century as 
that they gave it in this country the particular form which it took. 
Any one who has looked with any care over the list of martyrs 
whose names in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments must have 
been struck with the very advanced views advocated by 
nearly all of them, and people will, we suppose, eventually 
come to understand how it was that Lutheranism never had the 
slightest hold over the Protestant mind in England, and how it 
came to pass that after the separation from Rome Calvinism was 
dominant in the Church of this country for nearly a century. 
These doctrines are an inheritance directly descended from 
Wyclif’s teaching, and the onl i 
that we hear so little of them during the time which intervened 
between the death of Wyclif and the early part of the sixteenth 
century. This is one point which this well-edited volume of 
Wyclif’s tracts will help to make plain to English readers, and for 
this purpose it is of little consequence whether the tracts con- 
tained in this volume are actually Wyclif’s, or only reflect his 
teaching at second-hand. They are at least of the school of 
Wyclif. In other respects, we must admit that there is some dis- 
appointment at being told of almost all of the twenty-eight 
treatises, published under the title of “The Engli orks. of 
Wyelif,’ that they are of very doubtful authenticity. The editor 
has left nothing to be desired in his brief account prefixed to each 
one of the tracts, but we had hoped that the expression with which 
the first introduction commences, “ I can give no decided opinion 
as to authorship,” would not have been repeated so often in the 
course of the work. But some such expression, or else a judgment 
more unfavourable to the genuineness, such as “I do not think 
this tract is by Wyclif,” prefaces most ofthem, There are, in fact, 
only five or six tracts that the editor ventures unhesitatingly to 
ascribe to Wyclif, but the tone of all is such that any of | 
might have been his. There is, in fact, no marked distinction either 
in style or matter in any of the treatises. None of them give the 
reader an exalted idea of the intellectual power of the. writer. 
Nevertheless, in illustration of the point of which we have. been 
speaking, we prefer quoting from those which are certainly, or 

ost certainly, genuine. We say, then, that the character- 
istic marks of nearly all the heretics of the sixteenth century 
who were tried, and some of whom recanted, whilst others 
were condemned and executed, according to the barbarous 
law which enacted the punishment of burning for heresy, was 
this. The denial of the doctrine of the Mass, the assertion of the 
equality of priests and bishops, the objection to confession, the 
belief that the Pope was Antichrist, and the claim of liberty to 
believe or disbelieve as they found things, proved or not proved, in 
Scripture. Besides these points, the doctrines of election and 
reprobation are prominent in the works of later English reformers. 
And all these may be found in full bloom in one or more of these 
treatises of Wyclif’s. The invectives against the conduct of the 
priests of the time are common to nearly all the treatises. With 
these we are not concerned here, but, after allowing largely for 
exaggeration, they reveal a state of wickedness which is quite 
appalling ; and it is not to be wondered at if the judgment which 
ople were forced to form of their ecclesiastical superiors should 
nt aan in a prejudice against the doctrines which they pro- 

The tract on Confession, which is the twenty-third printed in 
this volume, is described by the editor as being decidedly by 
Wyclif. It consists of a tirade against the law and practice of 
the Church of that day as regards this point, on the ground that 
it is a device of Antichrist, and against reason and greatly li 
to abuse; and, as it was not used in the primitive Church, if the 
new law that enforces it is good, Christ must be to blame for not 
having instituted it. The remedy proposed is curious, The author 
admits that private confession has done good as well as harm, and 
suggests that confessions when made should be made to two 
priests, as two witnesses are better than one, and the shame of the 
confession would be the greater. The prevailing idea of the tract 
that private confession to a priest is permissible, but ought not 
be compulsory, so far as it goes bears out the editor in his defence 
of Wyclif against the charge of fanaticism, and establishes the 
claim of moderation which he on his behalf. We need 
not, however, go beyond the limits of this treatise to produce 
evidence of Wyclif’s disbelief in the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. The editor observes that the attack on this doctrine at the 
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oud of the tract proves that it was one of his later writings. It is 
as follows :— 
le gospel, thou no more 
Christ hath given power enoagh to his tude to teach his’ church, and 
enjoined them such office that giveth them not occasion to sin. And this 
power that priests have standeth not in transubstancing of the host nor in 
making of accidents to stand by themselves. For this power granted not 
God to Christ nor to any apostle, and so Christ hath specially power to do 
men’s sin ; and these miracles that be feigned, that no men may see 
nor know, as they waxen without profit, so they have no ground in God. 

The editor has called attention to a passage in the same tract which 
he thinks illustrates Wyclif’s predestinarian doctrine; but the expres- 
sion issomewhat rhetorical and capable of an orthodox sense. It would 
have been more to the point if he had noticed in the same sentence 
an 6 ion which implies a belief that the baptism of John and 
our Savionr were the same in effect, for here he was the forerunner 
of the English Reformers, all of whom appear to have believed 
this, this being the burden of every note in the Edwardian editions 
of the English Testament which could possibly be saddled with a 
note to that effect. There is another age, however, in the 
same tract which might have been quoted, where he argues against 
 anerA absolution on the ground that the priest may ‘possibl 

ve been “ ordained to be damned.” However, it is not wort 
showing, as the point will hardly be contested that Wyclif on this 
doctrine anticipated the hcrrible doctrine that is commonly asso- 
ciated with the name of Calvin. 

In the following tract, on “ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” which 
title Mr. Arnold and our editor consider to be authentic, there 
is an expression which implies that there were already persons in 
that age who adopted Antinomian opinions, The editor says he 
should not have expected to find such opinions prevalent amongst 
Wyclif's hearers. But it is wonderful to see how Calvinistic 
doctrine has always developed rapidly, accordingly to the character 
of its victims, into a gloomy piety ora rampant Antinomianism such 
as be oy describes as issuing in the avowal, “Let me sin 
enough, for God will never lose that he hath dear ro oo If 
this tract is Wyclif’s, it is decided on other grounds to be one of 
his later productions, and, if so, we may say that he lived long 
anough to see the fruits of his own teaching. 

é must not conclude this article without noticing the style 
of editing, which really leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. Matthew. 
has sufficient appreciation of his author to enable him to do his 
work thoroughly, and sufficient impartiality to judge him fairly. 
Probably his estimate of Wyclif’s excellences is widely different 
from ours, but his introduction gives us all the information 
that can be gathered about the author. He says that his object 
has been to complete the publication of Wyclifs English works. 
He has not only done this, but he has prefixed to each of the 
twenty-eight treatises included in the volume a brief history as 
well as a summary of its contents. There is added a marginal 
analysis, which will be of great use to those who are not accus- 
tomed to the style of writing, which, it must be admitted, is diffi- 
eult to make out. At the end there are some notes, with illus- 
trations, from Wyclif’s works as well as from other sources, 
and last of all a Glossarial Index, by which is meant appa- 
rently a gl and index all in one—part of it consisting of 
explanations of unusual and obsolete words, and part being 
really an index of reference. We have, however, looked in vain for 
an explanation of one of the countson which Wyclif was indicted. 
Amongst the ten heretical opinions which are charged against 
Wyclif on his citation before Courtney, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at the Grey Friars in London, the sixth is “That God ought to 
obey the devil.” Three of Wyclif's adherents in answering to 
these charges give very shuffling and evasive ansvers, 
their answer to this which is the sixth we are unable to gather 
any satisfactory account of what the charge really meant. Collier 
in his history tells us that “their answer to the sixth conclusion 
being judged insufticient, mo hy interrogated whether any sort 
of obedience was due from God to the devil; they replied there 
was in a qualified sense, that is, an obedience of charity as they 
term it; because, as they farther explain themselves, the Supreme 
Being loves that apostate spirit, and owes him a duty of punish- 
ment.” That this answer is a mere evasion is quiteevident. The 
teal meaning of the expression that “ God ought to obey the Devil,” 
we conjecture to be that, as God had by an eternal decree con- 
signed certain persons to reprobation, He must as a necessary con- 
Sequence consent to such methods as the Devil should adopt in 

rrying out that decree. However, we hear nothing of this 

nion in the treatises printed in this volume, and we suppose 
the editor did not feel bound to criticize all Wyclif’s opinions 
because he had undertaken the office of editing his hitherto un- 


BOOKBINDINGS, ANCIENT AND MUDERN.* 


Secearee are becoming almost as highly prized as 
Oriental porcelain or Limoges enamels in the bric-a-brac 
market. No articles seem much less beautiful or desirable, to the 
antrained eye, than old bookbindings. Very often, when the 
book is worthless, the boards raise its price to as much as 100). 
Two bits of leather, yellowish in some places, faded green in others, 
stamped with a plate of the Crucifixion, and adorned with death’s- 
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heads, were rly competed for three years ago at @ publig 
auction. The book they contained was a hopelessly dead piece of 
casuistic theology, but it had belonged to Henri III., and wag 
esteemed as a relic of that great monarch. Rarity, age, and 
certain qualities of style are the points in a binding which the 
modern amateur requires. It is also necessary, or highly desirable, 
that the work should have belonged to some famous collector of 
old time. There is a kind of reason in this caprice. Grolier and 
De Thou, Isabella d’Este, and D’Hoym and Longepierre took great 
pains to see that books were in the best possible condition before 
they had them bound in liveries of morocco or limp vellum, 
The Elzevir Cicero which belonged to D’'Hoym, for example, hag 
been in many hands during the last fifty years, and at — change 
is likely to fetch a higher price, because it is an undeniably beau- 
tiful book. The fashion of collecting historical bindings has thus. 
a practical and a sentimental explanation. In the first place, the 
books of the old fanciers are almost certain to be clean and “ large,” 
In the second place, there is a certain obvious pleasure in being 
surrounded by the volumes of famous students. It is like bei 
admitted into the best literary society of the past. Your Greek 
classics may be Aldines, printed on the largest paper, and once 
carefully handled by Grolier or Maioli. Your old French histories 
may have been among the treasures of De Thou, and may be 
blazoned with one or other of his three successive coats of arms, 
Your Moliéres of the first edition may even bear the scutcheon of 
Louis XIV. M. Paul Lacroix picked up a Tartuffe in this condi- 
tion for a couple of francs. Here it should be said that all books 
stamped with the Royal arms need not necessarily have been in 
the Royal library. The stamp seems to have been sometimes 
impressed on prize-books in certain of the French schools, 
But to return to our old bindings, it is possible to 
procure the De Jmitatione Christi stamped with sacred 
emblems, and with the arms of Mme. de Maintenon. This is 
the copy which contains the engraving of Mme. de Maintenon say- 
ing her prayers at Saint-Cyr, when the roof of the chapel miracu- 
lously opens, and a heavenly voice exclaims, “ This is she in whose 
beauty the King is well pleased.” The engraving and its legend 
were soon suppressed, being thought a little indiscreet. There are 
a hundred such examples of books the student would like to have. 
Bossuet’s Moliére is in existence somewhere, we believe, and the 
well-bound Rabelais of Mme. de Pompadour. The lover of Greek 
pastoral poetry, if rich and fortunate, may secure the Theocritus 
which Longepierre, the translator of bucolic verse, had bound and 
stamped with his goiden fleece. The golden fleece of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, by the way, was only a book on the transmuta- 
tion of metals, bound in sheepskin, and coveted by Jason and other 
Greek fanciers of the period. This at least was the theory of the 
learned Suidas, according to Mr. Cundall, whose work, Book- 
bindings, Ancient and Modern, we have too long delayed to approach. 
Our object has been to show the kind of interest which old book- 
bindings possess, and to justify, as far as possible, the ways of the 
collector to men. It is scarcely necessary to add that in book- 
binding as in all the crafts, the old work is the better, sounder, 
and more cunningly ornamented. Derome and Duseuil, Eve and 
ro Gascon, lived before the evil days of machinery and aniline 
es. 
ie writing on bindings, Mr. Cundall begins at the very beginning, 
like the author of the famous tract De Bibliothecis Antediluvians. 
He cannot, like that writer, tell us much about the libraries of 
Seth and Enoch, but, in revenge, he is acquainted with the 
Asayrian style. The Assyrians bound their clay tablets by enclosing 
them in clay receptacles, which had to be broken before the con- 
tents could be reached. A long account of the Roman way of 
arranging MSS. is given, and, with its smooth red cover, its 
gold bosses, its gold cylinder, its perfumed illuminated leaves, a 
presentation copy of Catullus must have been a very beautiful 
object. We almost wonder that no rich modern bibliophile has 
distinguished himself by “ getting up” a few classical MSS. in the 
classical style. It is scarcely necessary to say that Roman, 
like modern, binders waged unrelenting war against mar- 
gins and rough edges. What is there in our fallen human 
nature that makes a binder miserable if he does not crop a 
book to the a Binders must know by this time that 
it spoils the value of their work. But they will do it, and we 
can only suppose that there must be some secret joy in the pro- 
cess. And so it was with the Roman bibliopegus, “ His first 
operation was to cut the margin above and below perfectly even, 
and the sheets at the beginning and end square.” One can 
imagine Cicero or Lucullus imploring the binder to leave the 
rough edges, and imploring in vain. But a Roman could do 
what is out of our ss Binders were often slaves, and 
an angry amateur would throw the cropper to feed the lampreys. 
Medizval bindings were generally of carved ivory, of metal, or 
of wood covered with stamped leather, adorned with bosses of 
gold, with gems, and with precious stones. Mr. Cundall publishes 
a photograph of a remarkably beautiful ivory cover of the 
Gospels, executed in the ninth century. The drapery of the 
Virgin in this work is still classical, more so, indeed, than are the 
draperies in the Milan Dliad, some four centuries earlier. The upper 
arts of the flying angels are designed with much grace and science. 
tee in ivory, in metals, or in covers with bosses could not 
be kept on shelves like modern volumes ; they would have scratched 
each other. Each therefore had its golden casket, or at least its 
embroidered silken case, called chemise in old French. Leather 
covers, when used at all, were stamped, and this is perhaps the 
oldest sort of printing. So Mr. Cundall says, quoting M. Libri, 
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classical cases of stamping readily occur to the mind. With 
= introduction of printing, regular bookbinding in the modern 
sense of the word began. People still used wooden covers and 
stamped pigskin, but the Italians of the early sixteenth century 
introduced a lighter style. When all artists were fond of decorative 
work, designs for tooling were quickly supplied. The volumes 
for Aldus at Venice set an example, and Italian tooling soon 
reached the perfection which we admire in work done, first for 
Maioli and then for Grolier. The decoration of books has always 
followed, more or less ceri, te lines laid down by the artists 
who worked for Grolier. ginning with varied geometrical 
patterns (as decoration always does begin), artists gradu- 
ally filled up the empty on with representations of 
flowers, with fine traceries, and with the dotted arrangements 
called dentelles. The taste of the French Court in the time of 
Henri II. and of Francis I. introduced graceful and romantic 
devices, such as the blended initials of Henri and Diane; the 
crescent, the bow, and the quiver; the marguerites of Marguerite, 
the salamander of Francis I.; the funereal symbols of Henri III. 
In the age of Louis XIII., Le Gascon executed bindings with 
decorations of less meaning, but of more beauty. In the reign of 
Louis XIV. it became usual to im a volume with the arms of 
its owner, a useful sort of mark, but not so elegant as the rich 
tooling of Le Gascon. The eighteenth century was one of opulent 
decadence—a glorious sunset of art. Mosaics of various-coloured 
leather were invented, and one of the most sumptuous bindings 
extant was devised to cover the Regent’s copy of Daphnis and 
Chloe. Mme. du Barry had an improvised library of cheap books 
appropriately bound in rose morocco. Some good plain bindings 
of that age are always attributed by English booksellers very much 
atrandom to Derome. The Revolution ruined the art of binding. 
Morocco was thought culpable aristocratic luxury, and coats of 
arms, of course, were an insult to the Republic. Bozérian in later 
years had a high repute, which he has since lost. There lies 
before us an Aldine Justinus bound by him in red morocco, which 
isall very well, but Bozérian has lined the inside with orange 
silk! This is almost as ugly as the gold paper which once 
threatened to supersede marbled paper. Books doublés with morocco 
seem tohave been almost unheard of before Le Gascon bound the 
famous Guirlande for Julie de Rambouillet. The most famous of 
all binders, M. Bauzonnet, is but lately dead. We think Mr. 
Cundall too generous in his praise of modern English binders. 
Time will probably deal hardly with their work. Roger Payne 
was of another school. Payne is almost the only English book- 
binder who has acquired true fame. He was industrious, honest, 
but illiterate and not very sober. “ Barley wine my British Muse 
inspires,” he declared. We may quote, from Mr. Cundall’s book, 
one of Payne’s characteristic letters :— 

Vanerti Predium Ruysticum Pangus MDCCLXXIV. Bound in the 


very best manner, in the finest Green Morocco, the Back Lined with Red 
Morocco. 


Fine Drawing paper & very neat morocco joints inside. 


There was a few leaves stained at the foredge which is washed and cleaned, 
0. 0. 6. 


The subject of the book being Rusticum, I have ventured to putt The 
Vine Wreath on it. I hope I have not bound it in too rich a manner for the 
book. It takes up a great deal of time to do These Vine Wreaths. I guess 
within Time I am certain of measuring and working the different and 
various small Tools required to fill up the Vine Wreath that it takes ver 
near 3 days Work in finishing the two sides only of the Book. But 
wished to do my best for the Work—and at the same time I cannot expect 
to charge a full and proper price for the Work, and hope that the price will 
notonly be found reasonable but cheap, o : 18 o. 

Modern English bookbinding, like other decorative crafts, suffers 
from the competition of machinery. Our cloth-covered books, 
just as they come from the publishers, last_so well in many cases 
that no binding is eyo | necessary. French stitched books 


soon fall to pieces; ore binding prospers better in that 
country, 


WOLTMANN’S HISTORY OF PAINTING.* 


(PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN introduces this massive 
volume to the English public with a brief but eulogistic 
preface. It cannot be said that the original work-is by any means 
well known in this country, where the earlier compendium of Dr. 
Kugler still enjoys considerable prestige, and a circulation that 
does not seem to have diminished, although the book itself has 
become antiquated. It takes some time for a work on so huge a 
scale as that now before us to gain the confidence of the public, 
and this new history of painting labours under the disadvantage 
that its author has died, leaving only a fragment behind him. Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann, who was Professor of Fine Art at the University 
of Strasburg, was an unrivalled authority on certain branches of 
medieval art. We believe that he had no equal in his knowledge 
of the history of miniature painting down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. In beginning the great work he set him- 
self to execute, he was sybaritic enough to begin with the epoch 
he liked the best and had studied most lovingly, and, in bri 
ing out the first volume of his history, confided half of the 
work—namely, those chapters which deal with Egyptian, Asiatic, 
Greek, and Roman painting—to his friend, Dr. Karl Woermann, 
* History of Peetien. From the German by the late Dr. Alfred Wolt- 


mann and Karl Woermann. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. 
Paty Early Christian, and Medieval Painting. London: C. Kegan 


of Diisseldorf. His own share of the work was concluded as far 
as Meister Wilhelm in Germany and Spinello Aretino in Italy. 
Unhappily he died in the spring of 1880, and no more of his book 
has appeared. We learn, however, that a continuation is being 
roduced by Dr. Woermann, which, if pursued in the same 
| manner as the first instalment, promises to constitute one 
of the largest books in existence. We are, however, far from 
denying the value of such compilations. The researches of the 
nt day are so wide and so minute, their results are concealed 
in so many-ephemeral publications, and the difficulty of surveying 
m is so extreme, that the man who unites them in a 4 
work, however bulky that work may be, deserves well of all w 
study his subject. Still, since Dr. Kugler’s day is over, and he is 
relegated to the garret and the dust-bin, we must be malicious 
enough to observe that he wrote in a very much more agreeable 
manner than Dr. Woltmann, who is a miracle of lumbering 
Teutonism. In revising the translation, which is clear and service- 
able, Mr. Colvin remarks that “ he has considered it within his 
province to venture upon an occasional abridgment,” and in the 
mouth of so conservative an authority we take this acknowle 
ment as meaning a good deal. Mr.Colvin pleads almost passionately 
for a recognition of Dr. Woltmann’s merits, and claims for his 
book the credit of being “the most complete and trustworthy 
History of Painting yet written.” No one is more competent than 
he to judge whether this is so or not, but it seems a pty that the 
standard work on a most fascinating subject should be one so ex- 
ceedingly dull. A treatise may be too full of knowledge and 
research ; “ on hasarde de perdre en voulant trop gagner,” and a 
more eloquent volume might have been more welcome—such a 
volume, may we dare to say, as Mr, Colvin might ty, A have 
written with the secret assistance of the laborious Dr. Woltmann. 
Either Dr. Woermann is a more powke writer than his late 
colleague, or the subjects with which he deals have more general 
interest, for we have not found the same languor in his pages as 
awaited us “ae ~~ of Dr. pan The chapter in which he 
sums up what is known of intin; sacpomelis interesting, 
and be read in . Murray’s late contri- 
bution to our knowledge of early Greek sculpture. It is strange 
to learn that the contemporary popularity of the painters whose 
work is so completely lost for us was at least as great as that of 
the sculptors of whose style and general principles of design we 
can form a very just idea. The old story of the maiden who 
drew the outline of her lover’s shadow on the wall is given as the 
beginning of the art of draughtsmanship, and step by step the 
progress of elementary painting is recorded. Much later on a 
certain Kimon of Kleonai is supposed to have invented drawing: 
in profile, although this seems to go against all probability. The 
original silhouette of the lover must have been a profile, and the 
salient points of a face seen from the side, present much less diffi- 
culty than the internal detail of a front view. It would be more 
intelligible if we were told that it was Kimon who first thought 
of designing features within the oval of a front face, and 
of expressing emotion by the direction of these features. What 
is further recorded of Kimon tends to this view, for he is reported 
to have introduced the drawing of folds in drapery, and veins—or 
rather, surely, muscles—in human limbs. Kimon is supposed to 
have flourished as late as the time of the Persian wars, and the 
earliest painter who seems to have reached anything like tech- 
nical accomplishment was a contemporary of Pheidias, Polygnotos. 
He and his pupils carried out the great mural paintings with 
which the public buildings of Athens were decorated during the 
supremacy of the statesman Kimon; one of these pupils was. 
Panainos, a near relative of Pheidias himself. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to us to be enabled to form some definite idea 
of the style of these great artists, whose work has entirely 
vanished. Pausanias has left a description of the frescoes executed 
by Polygnotos in the Lesché of the Knidians at Delphi, and this 
description has tormented the curiosity and ingenuity of modern 
critics. An Athenian, Apollodoros, who flourished at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian wars, was the first painter who 
attempted to carry out the modern idea of perspective, or who 
understood the principles of chiaroscuro. Hence he was known 
as the shadow-draughtsman, oxiaypddos, a word which has been 
contorted in modern Greek into name for a person who 
sketches in outline. The men whose names we have mentioned, 
together with an obscurer person, Agatharchos, form a school. 
that has been called the Archaic Attic. The full development of 
Greek painting took e, not at Athens but in Asia, and 
is connected with the illustrious names of Zeuxis and Parrhasios. 
Zeuxis was an Italian by birth, who formed his style under 
Apollodoros, and who then went over to Ephesus and settled 
there. His love of display and personal grandeur reminds us of 
Rubens. At the Olympic festival he wore a t into the 
hem of which his name was woven in gold letters. It is worthy 
of remark that he was the first person who ever exhibited his 
works of art and collected entrance-money at the door of the show. 


That he was not above applying to “alliteration’s artful aid” is 
proved by his motto, 
pepnceral tis paddAov 

“ Easier to carp at than to copy.” In all that we read about 
Zeuxis we find evidence of a creature “ in heart and brai 
that did love beauty only,” and to whom the magnificence o 
his own powers and originality came like the intoxication of new 
wine, He was full of a sort of naive exultation at his o ius, 
and was admired without stint and without criticism Ty his 
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wondering contemporaries. He pronounced himself unsurpassable, 
and at last he died of the ungovernable laughter caused him by 
the humour he had thrown into the expression of an old woman 
in one of his own pictures. After so sublime a vanity, the self- 
satisfaction of Parrhasios, who boasted that his painting had 
deceived even Zeuxis himself, appears tame and ordinary. We 
should perhaps be in better humour with these conceited Greek 
painters if their posterity had contrived to save a single specimen 
of their actual work for us to admire. As it is, the attempt to 
rebuild their productions and to recover their style is almost as 
— as to find out what song it was that the Sirens sang to 
lysses. 


After having restored, as far as can possibly be done from 
tradition, the biographies and the styles of these and the other 
important ancient painters, closing the list with the name of the 
decorator Ludius, the only very original designer that Rome seems 
to have produced without the aid of Greece, Dr. Woermann re- 
traces his steps and examines the existing remains of ancient 
painting, the figured vases used in sepulchral ceremonial, the so- 
called Pelasgic ware which presents us with this art in its most 
archaic form, down to the delicate Athenian funeral vases painted 
in colours on a white ground, and the Apulian vases of late 
Italian style. From the consideration of these he is led to what 
seems to us, from existing specimens, to have been a more accom- 
plished art, that of engraving on bronze toilet-cases and mirrors, 
and particularly to the examination of the Ficeroni cista, now pre- 
served in the Museum Kircherianum of Rome. It isa pity that 
only one fragment of the beautiful designs lavished upon this 
ornament has been given among the illustrations. In dealing 
with what is certainly the antique example which gives us the 
best idea we possess of the powers of the ancients in mere 
draughtsmanship, it would have been very interesting to supply a 
series of reproductions from the cista itself. The subject chosen 
for illustration is a portion of the chastisement of the giant Amykos, 
and the figure of the young man who watches the scourging from 
the deck of his ship is, as the editor remarks, in every way worthy 
of the finest Italian drawing of the fifteenth century. A great 
deal of the later Pompeian painting that is best known as archaic 
art to the public, is so imperfect in composition and draughtsman- 
ship that it is extremely valuable to have this proof that, in the 
third century 3.c., at all events, the graphic powers of the Greeks 
were in no way inferior to their plastic powers. 

We must not, however, do injustice to those laborious chapters 
in which Dr. Woltmann has inshrined his extraordinary know- 
— of medizeval art. We can but roughly indicate the progress 

f his disquisition. He begins with the first shy flirtation of the 
early Christians with mural painting in its rudest form. He traces 
the development of Christian symbolism, and its ossification into 
those hieratic types which are roughly called Byzantine. It is 
curious to note that, rude as the art of the catacombs was, it was 
yet an art of decline, that it deteriorated with the decadence of 
classical culture, and ceased to move altogether when the classical 
tradition ceased to exist. From the paintings in the catacombs 
and the first dawnings of work in gilt glass, we proceed to the use 
of mosaics in the churches, and are introduced to the great schools 
of mosaic at Rome and at Ravenna. The Italian decline and the 
rise of what is more exactly known as Byzantine work is 
then exawined, and this chapter closes with a bird’s-eye view of 
art in the Roman Empire after the days of Justinian. The next 
chapter is dedicated to the discussion of that subject which Dr. 
Woltmann had more particularly made his own, and in which no 
ene has pursued investigation further than he. The earliest 

tice of the art of miniature and illumination of MSS., Greek, 

Western, and Syrian, is carefully gone into; while the curious 
result to art of the iconoclastic schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches, and the new style which presently resulted from 
the contact of barbaric elements with the latter body, gradually 
lead us on to what may more properly be defined as the medizeval 
period. Mural painting and mosaic now give way to miniature as 
the ruling art of the Christian world, until the patro of 
Charlemagne enlarges the field to a wider ambition, After a 
careful critical survey of the Carolingian age, we return to 
Byzantium, and chronicle the singular revival in art which oc- 
curred there in the ninth and tenth centuries. From the final 
decline of Byzantine painting we return to Western Europe, now 
advancing into the Romanesque period of medizval art, and from 
this point Dr. Woltmann conducts us through tracts less dark to 
the ordinary art student down to the comparatively light and 
familiar regions of the thirteenth century, and so, with a brief 
summary of early painting as it existed among the Mahommedan 
races, we are brought to the close of an exhaustive volume, which 
we have no doubt will, in spite of its bulk, be of very wide 
service to a large class of readers. 


AMY WYNTER.* 


HE three-volume novels of the present day may be roughly 
divided into three classes, There isthe won of the practised 
author, very generally a lady, who spins it out to the medium regula- 
tion length with a facility which is more remarkable than the fertility 
of invention. There is the novel that has covered the indispensable 
distance with difficulty, showing, by its widely-printed lines and 


* Amy Wynter. A Novel. By Thos. A. Pinkerton, Author of “ Cross- 
ford.” 3 vols. London: S. Tinsley & Co. 1880. 


broad margins, how hardly the writer has been driven to eke out 
invention with verbiage. And there is the novel, usually the pro. 
duction of a novice, which sins on the side of length and discur. 
siveness, though showing conscientious workmanship and decided 
talent. We place Amy Wynter in the last of the three cate- 
gories. Mr. Pinkerton presents himself to us on the title-page as 
the author of Crossford, and therefore we must assume that he 
has hud some preliminary experience. He strikes us, nevertheless, 
as a promising novice, who, with practice and careful self-educa- 
tion, will probably do superior work. Amy Wynter, though in- 
consequent and unduly prolonged, is by no means a dull novel, 
There are well-conceived scenes and amusing chapters; while on 
subjects more immediately connected with country amusements 
and field sports the author is evidently at home. But he is some- 
thing more than merely a lively sporting writer. He gives proof 
of cultivation, of literary research, and of having digested what he 
has read. We cannot say that he shows a natural genius for 
fiction, though he possesses talents and capabilities which he may 
develop and improve. We take no exception to there being 
no particular plot, since it seems to us that the existence of a 
_ nowadays is the exception rather than the rule. But he 
as not acquired the habit of self-control; he indulges reckless} 

in digressions which may be entertaining in themselves, but are 
linked by almost imperceptible threads to the story; and when 
he has conceived a creditable character, he loses the grasp before 
he has made his readers realize it, so that we have to interest 
ourselves in his personages very much at haphazard, and some of 
them who are intended to be subordinate impress us by far the 
most favourably. 

After what we have said, it will be readily assumed that the 
characters are crowded and somewhat confused. A brief prologue, 
dated eighteen years before the beginning of the actual story, 
prepares the way ingeniously enough for the jumble of incidents 
that are to follow. ern and Basil Stillingwood are discussing 
the domestic circumstances of the former gentleman in all the 
freedom of confidential friendship. Wynter, a man of good family 
and fortune, has married a few months before for love, and is already 
beginning to repent it. A vain and weak man, and intensely selfish, 
he insinuates his intention of adopting a course of procedure which 
scandalizes and shocks his more generous friend. He is beginning 
to suffer from ma oo of station, if not of temper, with the 
humbly-born woman who had caught his fancy. He has dis- 
covered that there was a legal flaw in the ceremony that united 
them ; and he half urges that, in her interests as well as his own, 
it might be well for them to avail themselves of the locus penitentia. 
They “— arrange to separate quietly, and nobody need be any the 
wiser. If Wynter had wished to feel the pulse of public opinion 
in the tentative suggestions he has made to Stillingwood, the atti- 
tude of his friend was sufficiently decided. But, unfortunately for 
the infant who is yet unborn, Wynter is as obstinate as he is weak, 
and the strongest point in his nature is its selfishness. He covers 
an awkward retreat with an ebullition of insolence, which almost 
leads to a definite quarrel. He does not positively put away his 
wife; but, as it appears from the sequel of the story, he never does 
her justice by formally repeating the marriage ceremony. Yet he 
cannot afford to break with Stillingwood, and he has contrived to 
impose on hiskindness. When we meet Basil again he is a middle-aged 
man, and acting guardian to the fascinating heroine of the novel. 
Amy Wynter has grown into a pretty girl of eighteen, who is 
living on the easiest terms of intimacy with Stillingwood and his 
nephew and presumptive heir. According to all appearances, her 
sisterly affection for Clement would have ripened into a warmer 
feeling; and the marriage that Basil seems to expect must have 
cut the novel short initsinception. But the long absent Wynter 
turns up unexpectedly, and comes sailing one fine morning in his 
luxurious yacht into the little harbour of Shelston. And we 
must say that our old acquaintance as he reappears ‘is very 
cleverly and artistically represented to us. The selfish and care- 
less young man, who had life and all the world before him, is 
become very much what we should have expected after eighteen 

ears of idle self-indulgence. Free-living has naturally made 
im a valetudinarian. He is wedded to the egotistical habits 
on which his existence has been regulated; and, when he 
shows himself eivil or affable to anybody, we may safely set 
it down to interested considerations. But he has become 
more dogged than before in standing on his rights; judg- 
ing others by himself, he suspects self-interested motives in 
the most improbable quarters ; and any resolution he may come to 
is recommended to him by the circumstance that it is likely to be 
disagreeable to somebody else. Gratitude is a virtue to which 
he makes no pretensions; and possibly he has never forgiven his 
old friend Stillingwood for the frankness of his language at a 
very critical moment in his career. So he asserts his claim to 
his deserted daughter Amy, with an unyielding but courteous 
Pe to which Stillingwood is forced to give way. Why he 
ould have decided to saddle himself with Amy at all; why he 
should have been induced at that particular moment to take u 
his abode in his ancestral halls, and bore himself with uncongeni 
county society are questions which it is difficult to answer. 
We can only suggest that the author, having a story to tell, 
compelled the unbending Wynter to bow his caprices to its 
exigencies, Be that as it may, Wynter exchanges a life on the 
ocean wave for the restraints of his seat of Oakwood, and Amy 
receives “the route” with brief time for packing up. Now, as 
that young lady plays the part of leading heroine, we had hoped to 


see her in transports of despair. Basil Stillingwood had been more 
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than a father to her, and Clement his nephew had apparently 
touched her heart. But Amy, with her bright and volatile nature, 
shows more than the vind fickleness of her sex; and her 
conduct is not at all what we should have looked for in a young 
woman who gives her name to a book. She goes dutifully with her 
ical and wealthy father, accommodating herself to the humours 
of that middle-aged voluptuary. She consents to give up all 
constant intercourse with Basil Stillingwood, though she greets her 
adoptive father with smiling affection when they do chance to come 
across each other. And finally, in the familiar American phrase, 
she quickly gives poor Clement Stillingwood “the mitten”; 
while he, on his side, seeks consolation elsewhere. She has been 
happy in finding another admirer in Squire Michelmore, a noble 
specimen of muscular humanity, and the pair are not unsuitably 
mated. By this time, by the way, the elder Stillingwood, through 
force of circumstances, has been replaced in the thankless office of 
rdian; and it is consistent with the genial elasticity of his nature 
that he encourages the new bg oye Miss Wynter’s hand. Amyhas 
become a great heiress, and Mr. Michelmore, though nominal pro- 
rietor of a good estate and representative of an old county family, 
is many years her senior, is heavily embarrassed, and is a gentleman 
who has sown his wild oats by the bushel. But the good-natured 
Stillingwood encourages his diffidence when Michelmore is making 
his slow and cautious approaches; so that, when he contemplate 
a protracted siege in form, he finds the place handed over to him 
without conditions. 

We have disentangled the leading thread of the story from a 
maze of digressions that are inextricably involved. Without, as 
we believe, intending it, the author is decidedly communistic in 
his intermingling of the various grades of society. The scene of 
the tale gives him exceptional opportunities in this respect. Shel- 
ston is a rising, or rather a struggling, watering-place; and the 
country residences of Messrs. Wynter, Stillingwood, and Michel- 
more chance to be situated in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
is true that Mr. Wynter holds himself somewhat aloof; but then 
we know that he was naturally a misanthrope. Mr. Basil Still- 
ingwood, on the contrary, shows his sociability and easy good 
nature by making himself hail-fellow- well-met with all ranks and 
conditions of men. He drops into the commercial room at the 
inn, making friends with any casual customer. So that we are less 
surprised than we should otherwise have been to find him hobnob- 
bing with a voluble French bagman over the bottle of champagne 
which he has generously “ stood ” to that intelligent foreigner, and 
chopping political economy with the stranger, who speaks a most 
fantastic jargon of broken English. Received on terms of equality 
at Squire Stillingwood’s house are a Mrs. and Miss Langdon, who 
let lodgings, and sometimes condescend to wait upon their lodgers. 
Julia Langdon, who happens to beextraordinarily handsome, has cap- 
tivated the heart of Clement Stillingwood; and the uncle, who has en- 
couraged her intimacy with his wealthy ward, Miss Wynter, logically 
approves the engagement with his heir. No doubt Mrs. Langdon’s 
husband had hoale birth a gentleman, who had broken away before 
the marriage beyond the confines of Bohemia, and gone upon the 
London “ boards.” But we do not believe that his antecedents 
would have been much of a recommendation to his widow and 
children inthe somewhat straitlaced circle of an old-fashioned county 
coterie. Chief among the cleverly drawn subordinate characters 
we have referred to is “ Dicky Yeoland,” the Rector of Shelston ; 
but Dicky, after filling a disproportionate space in the pages, is 
suddenly shipped away to the antipodes most improbably and un- 
ceremoniously. He is the son of a rich parvenu, who has pur- 
chased the living as an investment, thereby placing his son in an 
apeitly false position; for the nominal incomings are gool., 

Mr. Yeoland, senior, who is known to be almost a millionaire, 
has placed the revenue under stoppages to the extent of 7ool. 
Nevertheless, Dicky, with only 200/. to spend, with an expensive 
rectory house and costly grounds to keep up, and with the 
many claims to satisfy that come inevitably upon a clergyman, 
manages somehow to keep up appearances on this miserable 
margin. The humorous side of Dicky’s false situation is that, 
while professiondily a parson, he is at heart a farmer; and, indeed, 
had been arbitrarily taken from the plough to be forced into the 
pulpit. He detests things ecclesiastical and all appertaining to 

m; he never addresses his congregation without a tremor; and 
on the only occasion when he made a hit he had discoursed to 
them practically on the parable of the Sower. Still it was carry- 
ing his agricultural predilections rather far to drop the yown from 
his heathen at a moment's notice and renounce the reversion of 
an unencumbered living for the Ps of manager with a probable 

ership on a sheep farm in New Zealand. But the Rev. Mr. 
eoland’s clerical career, with its summary dénowement, is a fair 
Specimen of the mixed matter of the novel. There is a blending 
of the clever, the incoherent, and the commonplace, which un- 
doubtedly tries our patience from time to time, but which carries 
us with tolerable satisfaction to the end of the story. 


GEIKIE’S PREHISTORIC EUROPE.* 


dh Prehistoric Europe Professor Geikie goes necessarily over 
much of the ground traversed not long ago by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in Prehistoric Man in Britain, the wider scope of the 


* Prehistoric Europe: a Geological Sketch. By James Geikie, LL.D 
F.R.S., of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland, he. Maps and illustra- 
tions, London : E. Stanford. 1881. 


| survey bringing at the same time more systematically under view 


the relations between our existing island group and the continent 
of which it once no doubt formed a part. The general agree- 
ment between these eminent paleontologists may be taken by 
the public at large as a suflicient testimony to the solidity of the 
basis on which has been built up the comparatively recent science 
of prehistoric archeology, and to the trustworthiness both of the 
materials and the methods which have combined to make up the 
fabric. The vastly enhanced range of time to be assigned to the life 
of man in comparison with the limits allowed even by geologists of 
a generation back; the proofs of man’s having had for contempo- 
raries within our own era manifold forms of animals believed till 
lately to have been limited to widely different ages and climates; 
the clear lines which have been made to mark the successive waves 
or marches whereby distinct tribes of mankind have made their 
wey from the primeval centre or fount of population, bringi 
with them the implements, weapons, and other tokens of art rae 
skill which now serve as un index to their respective stages of 
rogress—these stand as elementary propositions or axioms, not 
ess fixed than the fundamental periods, the determination of which 
half a century ago gave to the study of the earth’s crust the dig- 
nity and authority of a science. It seems only the other day when 
everybody thought he knew the year of the creation of man. 
There were even adventurous chronologists who gave out the day 
of the month as well as of the week when Adam first saw the 
light. Now the critical question for chronology has become, 
whether it is by the million or by the hundred thousand that we 
are to measure the span of man’s existence upon the earth. We find 
widely scattered over our globe relics of human workmanchip with- 
out number, with not a few fragments of man’s bony frame, which 
beyond reasonable doubt belong to a time so far removed from our 
own that neither history nor tradition tells us anything about them. 
It is from these relics themselves, from their position and the 
local conditions under which they are found in and upon our soils 
and subsoils, that we have to discover what we can of the life- 
history of the people to whose presence they testify, and to picture 
to ourselves the external conditions under which these early races 
lived, with the changes that the aspect of the earth has undergone 
since they passed away. Towards the solution of this problem 
Professor James Geikie brings a connected and wellnigh exhaus- 
tive summary of the evidence accumulated by the widest and most 
recent research. In seeking to classify the relics of antiquity 
which have come to light from burial places, primitive dwellings, 
forts, and camps, archzeologists have agreed upon the elementary 
basis laid down. Prehistoric time bas by common consent been 
divided into three periods, known respectively as the Stone, the 
Bronze, and the Iron Age. In these we recognize simply so 
many distinct phases of civilization, not necessarily divided in 
time, for stone, bronze, and iron may have been, as they are now, 
in use contemporaneously in different parts of the earth or even 
of one continent. The transition from the Stone Age to that of 
Bronze in Western Europe may be held with reason to have been 
the most sudden and strongly-marked, metallurgical knowled, 


having been brought hitherwards with one of those great folk-_ 


waves which Professor Geikie pictures as successively sweeping 
over Europe. It is not, however, with the periods marked by the 
use of the metals that the present inquiry is mainly concerned ; 
for, from a geological point of view, the Europe of the later 
Bronze period at least was very much the same as it is to-day. 
No great alteration in the earth’s surface or in the distribution 
of land and water has taken place within that range of time, 
and the pages before us ave consequently occupied chiefly with 
the climatic and geographical changes which supervened during 
the true Stone Age. 

The area of our author’s special research is still more narrowly 
defined by the line sharply to be drawn between the earlier and 
the later Stone Age. Before passing on to consider the cause of 
this vast gap or hiatus, the change of climate being beyond 
doubt the most important fact in the problem, it is needful to 
take note of the points of evidence which clearly mark off palzoli- 
thic man from his successor of the neolithic type. Nearly all the 
paleolithic implements, for instance, are formed of flint or chert, 
most commonly of the former, the neolithic consisting of many 
varieties of hard stone ; flint at the same time being retained for 
arrow heads or implements requiring a cutting edge or a sharp 
point. Bone and horn were also in use from the earliest known 
time. Paleolithic man was beyond question a true troglodyte, the 
caves in which he lived being very numerous, and exhibiting 
marked traces of his habits and condition. His early grasp of art 
is shown in the expressive outlines of contemporary animals—the 
mammoth, the elk, the horse, the bear, and the human form itself 
rudely scratched upon fragmentss of bone found in France, Swit- 
zerland, England, and elsewhere. That the superior art of work- 
manship like this necessarily attests a later stage of palmolithic 
antiquity is a matter rather of inference than of proof. No such 
principle of classification is to be accepted as trustworthy. Rela- 
tive progress of this kind may have been due to local conditions 
quite as much as to lapse of time. The artistic stone folk wandered 
sometimes far afield. Drawings of seals and of a large cetacean 
have been discovered in certain caves in the Pyrenees, and far 
inland have been found sea-shells, some from the Atlantic coast, 
some from the Mediterranean, brought back probably by the rein- 
deer hunters from their traffic with the coast-dwellers. Of the 
poarte themselves but few skulls or fragments of skeletons have 

n preserved, Professor Geikie’s list soon exhausting the remains 
of our palicolithic ancestors. Within the period of their occupation 
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a extraordinary changes of climate are proved to have 
taken place, with the extent and the consequences of which the 
bulk of Professor Geikie’s able and interesting work is taken 
up. To these changes the fauna and flora of the Pleistocene 
period, to which this earliest traceable stage of human life 
was limited, alike bear witness. Beginning apparently with 
a singularly mild and equable range of climate, that period 
came to a close under conditions of extreme severity, after 
alternations of no slight extent, though of no known duration, 
iving rise to great migrations and numerous extinctions or modi- 
tions of species, determining in great measure the present 
uliar distribution of living forms. With the close of the 
leistocene, which corresponds, as our author's proofs go to show, in 
the main with the Glacial age, the European climate may be re- 
garded as having settled down to its historical and existing 
average. That age began when the genial climatic conditions of the 
Pliocene were passing away. In the interglacial beds which be- 
token the changes of temperature within its range, as in the 
Pleistocene river-gravels, lignites, travertines, loams, and cave- 
accumulations, the plants and animals are associated with the relics 
of Paleolithic man in the rudest form. In the equable and genial 
climate prevalent at such intervals in Western Europe, animals now 
pervert to widely-separated zones lived throughout the year, and 
the Hoy meee the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Irish deer, 
and the bison ranged with the horse and the ox from the borders of 
the Mediterranean as far north as mid-England and Northern 
Germany. ‘That animals of what we ere accustomed to call sub- 
tropical races kept these northern haunts all the year round, in- 
stead of migrating southwards for the winter, is a point upon 
which paleontologists have hitherto been by no means so strongly 
convinced as our author avows himself to be. May there 
not have been from our latitude a retreat to more southerly winter 
pastures whilst Great Britain still maintained its connexion with 
the Continent, the result of the breaking down of this bridge being 
their extinction through the effects of cold? At all events, what- 
ever may have brought to an end the whole class of sub-tropical 
fauna in Northern Europe, overwhelming evidence points to a 
J mere of intense cold having supervened towards the close of the 
leistocene period. The facts adduced by our author lead him to 
conclusions which would have seemed beyond belief to the geolo- 
gists of a generation ago, and may be not a little startling to less 
advanced students of nature even now. In Professor Geikie’s survey 
of the Glacial period the northern ice sheet is seen extending as 
far south as Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. That it failed in 
Britain to reach, as he allows, further south than the valley of the 
Thames can hardly have been due to the mitigating effect of the 
sea upon the climate of our southern shores, our insular condition 
not having then existed. We could wish for some more definite 
consideration of this point, as also of the strange hiatus in our 
author's reasoning when he writes, ‘At present the winter tem- 
ture (January) of Gibraltar is 54° 7’ F., while that of Malta 

Is 54° 5’ F., so that it is not unreasonable to suppose that during 
the Glacial period heavy snow in winter may have covered the 
more elevated parts of Malta, and hard frost may have ruptured 
the rocks in the same manner as at Gibraltar.” By what pro- 
cess of reasoning are we to account for the immense transition 
from a winter of Arctic ey A to one more than twenty degrees 
above the freezing point? Our author does not believe that 
elevation or depression of the land had much to do with these 
extreme alternations of climate. Ue would interpret the striking 
series of glacial phenomena observed by him and Professor Ramsay 
at the Rock, not as indicating a quondam Alpine distribution of 
mountain and valley like that of Switzerland or the Himalaya, 
with glaciers in the hollows, altogether independent of the tem- 
ture due to latitude, as well as of the climate prevalent to the 
north or south. His picture of Europe seems rather that of an 
extended Greenland, the northern ice-sheet spreading in an almost 
unbroken level to the confines of Africa. In the map appended to 
his work it is true the southern limit of the glaciated areas is 
drawn through the latitude of London and hardly lower than that 
of Dresden and Krakow, curving northwards along the Ural 
Mountains. But the phenomena of the true Ice-age are in his 
view of a character wholly apart from the effects of mere mountain 
elevation, and for the causes which brought them about, and in 
turn led to their dissolution, we must look to wider and more ex- 
ceptional agencies. The retreat of the great European ice-sheet 
was to all ap nee neither rapid nor continuous. There are 
evidences of mild interglacial epochs during which tlie Pleistocene 
mammals above mentioned are shown by their remains to have 
had a wide existence. We have proofs, our author maintains, 
in the sections of Pleistocene river gravels and cave deposits of 
no fewer than four glacial periods in England, separated by 
intervening ages of mild climatic conditions, during which man 
‘was an occupant of English soil. That man had his habitation 
here before the advent of the first glacial epoch, and even made 
his footing in Europe in Pliocene times, is, he considers, far 
from improbable. That Palmolithie man, driven southwards by 
the extreme severity of the closing stage, once more made 
his way back to these latitudes is not so likely as that he 
‘was supplanted by the more advanced Neolithic man ; who in turn, 
about the time when Britain was severed from the mainland, was 
followed by the race who brought with them the use of metals. 
That the men of the old and the new Stone periods may have 
commingled for a while in the South of France at a time when the 
reindeer was still living in the valleys of the Pyrenees, has in- 
deed been rendered likely by the researches of MM. Quatrefages 


and Hamy, but that a wide interval on the whole separates the 
Paleolithic from the Neolithic ages everywhere in Central and 
Northern Europe is one of the conclusions which Professor Geikie 
holds it one of the main results of his work to have made good, 

With respect to the causes of these extreme alternations of 
climate our author sees no reason to add much to the views put 
forth in his Great Ice Age in general accord with the theory of 
Mr. Croll. Subject to such modifications as have been suggested 
by Professor Boyd Dawkins, as well as to the standing protest of 
astronomers against tampering with the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
there is felt by geologists at large to be in these views a trust- 
worthy basis for the calculation of the climatal and geographical 
changes involved. At the same time, nothing herein established 
need set aside the fundamental conclusions of Sir C. Lyell and the 
English school of geologists in general as to the sufficiency of 
changes in the distribution of land and sea to explain the vicissi- 
tudes of climates. It is through such changes that the effects of 
varying eccentricity would to a great extent make themselves felt, 
such as the vast augmentation of the polar ice cap, the consequent 
alteration of the sea level, and the increased intensity of the polar 
currents of water and air. Even now the arctic-sheet comes 
down as far as the extremity of Greenland, within a degree or so 
of the parallel of latitude at which the group of the British Isles 
begins, and the former region remains in consequence as yet under 
the Great Ice Age. With no great extension of the geographical 
causes to which this phenomenon is-due, Scotland, and perhaps all 
England, might be once more wrapped in the Paleolithic glacial 
sheet. To the influx of the warm equatorial current or gulf-stream 
we have in all probability been indebted for our release from the 
bondage under which our first human representatives were frozen 
up, and judging from the present gradual shrinkage of the Alpine 
glaciers, it is to the same genial breath that Europe might within no 
extreme range of geological time owe its riddance of the last ves- 
tiges of the Great Ice A ge, and witness the closing scene of the long 
struggle with nature first waged with the imperfect weapons of 
Paleolithic man. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M ANY Englishmen have had the courage to confess their 

indebtedness in point of historical knowledge to Shakspeare 
and Scott, and it may be suspected that a good many Frenchmen, 
if they spoke with equal frankness, would make similar acknow- 
ledgments in favour of Alexandre Dumas. Certainly the 8 of 
Le vicomte de Bragelonne have supplied the ordinary reader with 
most of his ideas about the flirtation of Louis XIV. in the early 
days of his reign with Mazarin’s niece. Nothing could exceed the 
horror with which trueborn Frenchmen, and, still more, trueborn 
Frenchwomen, viewed the King’s fancy for “ ces petites harengéres 
de Rome,” so long as it seemed not improbable that the matter 
might actually end in marriage. No doubt, first Olympe, and 
afterwards Marie Mancini, very nearly brought the susceptible 
Louis to this point; but neither succeeded. In this volume (1) 
M. Chantelauze gives the whole story from authentic documents, 
many of which have not yet been quoted, or have not been quoted 
fully. It is a story of considerable historical interest, for political 
issues of great moment were concerned, and of still greater interest 
of a personal kind. Marie Mancini was not beautiful, indeed she 
seems to have been positively ugly. Butshe must have had much of 
the charm which somehow belonged to all her family, and which 
made her sister Hortense the idol of everybody who had anything 
todo with her. She seems, too, like not a few others of his 
favourites, to have had a genuine affection for the King, whose 
unlimited belief in himself appears to have imposed on others far 
more than the cynical amiability of his cousin, Charles II, To 
her, too, appears to have been due in great part the taste for litera- 
ture to which Louis afterwards owed so much. Thus she makes 
not an unworthy heroine for a volume which is a very fair speci- 
men of its kind, fulness of historical informatior being accompa- 
nied by, but in no way sacrificed to, interesting presentation of the 
story from a literary point of view. 

The work which M.*Wallon has undertaken is beyond all doubt 
one of the most important contributions that have recently been 
made to the history (2) of the French Revolution. As he ob- 
serves, the institution of the Revolutionary tribunal was “ the 
great crime and the great blunder” of the popular party. By a 
curious accident, or, if it be preferred, by a just revolution of 
poetical justice, it has so happened that the tribunal has had very 
few friends. Its abominable procedure was directed by turns against 
the representatives of every party, and thus each party, in apolo- 
gizing for its own idols, has perforce been obliged to expose the 
iniquity of the manner in which their doom was inflicted on them. 
The very occasion of the institution of the tribunal—the ill-success 
of Dumouriez in Belgium—gave a sinister indication of its pro- 
bable conduct, and the failure of the Girondins to prevent its in- 
stitution may be taken as the first definite sign of their approach- 
ing downfall. M. Wallon has given a most careful account of the 
successive exploits of the terrible Court, and the titles of his 
chapters— Charlotte Corday,” ‘ Custine,” “Marie Antoinette,” 
“ Les Girondins,” “ Egalité,”“ Bailly "—indicate of themselves its 


(1) Louis XIV et Marie Mancini. Par R. Chantelauze. Paris: 


idier. 


(2) Histoire du tribunal révolutionnaire de Paris. Par H. Wallon 


Tomes 1, 2. Paris: Hachette 
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geet of blood. The author has prefixed to his work a preface 
hich has evidently been carefully weighed, and which is likely 
to give not a little offence to the Extreme Left in France. We 
gre told, he says, that the terror is a thing of the past, not likely 
to return—*“ Et nous avons eu laCommune,” Certainly a history 
filler and more impartial than any previous one of the Revolu- 

tribunal comes not inopportunely at a moment when, 
poth in France and in England, the Commune finds apologists and 
defenders, and when the intolerance of which the tribunal itself 
was only an audacious expression has been adopted as the order 
of the day by the French Government. 

The work (3) of which M. Franck "now publishes the second 

the first devoted to the middle and the Renais- 
sance having already appeared—is one of those which may be 
called illustrations of history rather than directly historical works. 
The word “ réformateurs” in the title perhaps gives an extension to 
the plan which the author has not, and indeed could not, have 
earried out in practice. To notice all the Reformers of Europe 
would take a library full of volumes. “ Publicistes de l'Europe” 
by itself would perhaps have been a better appellation. It is need- 
less to say that the special part of the subject contained in this 
yolume is an exceptionally interesting one. At no time were the 
uestions of political philosophy more —s theorized upon, or 
more distinguished persons, than in seventeenth century. 
Franck’s volume has five “ books.” The first deals with what 
he calls the School of Resistance, including Suarez, Mariana, and 
Selden—a Voom So which the third member would perhaps hardly 
have cared to find himself associated with the others. Then 
comes a chapter devoted to the Utopists of the time—notably, 
Cam a aud Harrington. The nextsection deals with Grotius 
and his followers, the promulgators of the law-of-nature theory. 
The fourth book, containing the <quresite of this doctrine, again 
shows us how oddly systems of classification may work, Bossuet 
and Fénelon finding themselves side by side with Hobbes and 
_ while the excellent Filmer—a dwarf among the giants— 
appears. Lastly, Leibnitz has a book to himself, though a 
short one. It was scarcely to be expected that M. Franck should 
be able to make a lively volume on such a subject, but he 
has made a solid one, and one which with its companions is likely 
—— * very useful compendium of the history of political 
losophy. 
- me of size, at least, the first rank among the numerous 
publications which the Jubilee of Belgian Independence has 
called forth meg peebeny be assigned with safety to the history 
of the Belgian Parliament (4) during its fifty years of life. Five 
stout volumes, closely printed in double columns, and in one case 
extending to nearly a thousand pages, contain the fatts et gestes of 
the Belgian legislators. The method adopted is that of sessional 
divisions, in each of which matters are arranged dictionary fashion. 
The book is therefore of the utmost convenience for reference, but 
not suited for continuous perusal. M. Hymans deserves much 
credit for the immense labour which such a work must have im- 
posed on him. 

An essay (5) 0n the relations of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, 
reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mondes, is, as might be ex- 
a Mae anti-German, but speaks very highly of Marshal 

iteutfel. 

We do not quite know whether the historians of the future are 
to be congratulated or condoled with on the immense mass of 
matter relating to the war of 1870 and its sequele which is being 
accumulated for them. M. Duret’s work (6), the present volume 
of which deals with the Commune, appears to be itself carefully 
per but shows no great narrative vigour, and lacks precision 


Every one has heard of the Prix Montyon, or Monthyon, for 
is a great controversy as to the proper method of spelling 
the name, but perhaps few Englishmen know much about the 
founder of these curiously French endowments. M. Fernand 
Labour (7) gives full information on the subject in a pleasant 
le. M. de Montyon was one of the many wise and good 
cers of State who redeem the ancien régime from the indis- 
criminate discredit thrown on it by ignorant persons. As 
Intendant at Aurillac he did even more than Turgot did at 
Limoges ; and when the Revolution came, it was very much against 
his will that he was made an émigré. But he preserved a very 
large fortune; and it was with this that he founded his prizes, 
rather to the disgust of his tenants and dependents at Montyon. 
The good man, benevolent as he was, seems to have hada tolerably 
— of the rights of property and a determination to exer- 
cise them. 

Mme, Carla Séréna (8) is going, it would seem, to make ten or 
twelve volumes out of her travels, These began in 1874, and 
seem to have lasted several years, chiefly in the countries of 
Russia and Turkey. We cannot say that the first volume pro- 
mises very well for the other nine or ten. Mme. Séréna occupies 

chiefly with telling us how very polite all kings, emperors, 


(3) Réformateurs et publicistes de Europe. sidcle. Par. Ad. 
Franck. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Histoire ire de Belgique. Par Louis Hymans. 5 tomes 
table générale. Brussels Broylant’ Christophe 


(5) L’ Alsace-Lorraine et Empire germanigue. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
(6) Histoire de quatre ans, 1870-1873. ParTh.Duret. Tom.3. Paris: 
Charpentier. 


(7) M. de Montyon. Par F, Labour. Paris: Hachette. 
(8) De la Baltique & la mer Caspienne. Par Carla Séréna. Paris: 
Dreyfous. 


staff officers, governors, &c., were to her, how they were astonished 
at her audacity in travelling, and so forth. This was doubtless 
er la her, but is less interesting te her 

ers, 


The lectures and essays which M. Paul Bert has here ree 
printed (9) are full of scientific ardour and Republican zeal. We 
could have spared the (vifs applaudissements) which the learned 
professor has conscientiously reproduced, and we could also have 
spared much of his text. But M. Bert is an eloquent person 
enough, and tye discourses to schools and colleges in which he 
encourages young France in the soundest doctrine of democracy 
and vivisection are models of their kind. Whether insults to the 
fallen and misrepresentation of everybody who does not agree 
with the speaker are good lessons for youth is a point on which we 
shall give no opinion. i 

_M. Pillaut’s Instruments et musiciens (10) is a pleasant collec- 
tion of essays, partly on the different instruments which compose 
a modern orchestra, partly on a few composers. 

There are several good books already about the Précieuses (11), 
but M. de Barthélemy’s fairly deserves to be added to the list. 
His chief subject is “1a Grande Mademoiselle ” asshe may perhaps 
be called, from this point of view, Mile. de Scudéry herself, but 
many others of the society come in for notice. 

A new edition of the Roman comique (12), and one of the 
prettiest we have seen, though Scarron’s famous book has had its 
full share of reprints lately, has been added to the “ ancient ” series 
of M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliothéque littéraire. 

MM. Marmier and Soldi have given in their joint volume (13) 
a useful selection from the works of two of the most famous play- 
wrights of Denmark, with good introductory memoirs. Ochlen~ 
schlager is represented by Hakon Jarl, Axel and Valborg, and 
Correggio ; Holberg by The Pewterer, The Busybody, and Ulysses, 

he December number of the Revue des arts décoratifs (14) is 
fuller than usual, and includes an interesting compte rendu of last 
year’s Exposition de l'Union Centrale. The separate illustration 
of the number gives two candlesticks and a clock. One at least of 
the former is admirable. 

M. Danewsky’s pamphlet (15) is a counterblast to M. Martens’s 
olive branch to Russia and England. M. Danewsky thinks that 
there can be no peace between “ la politique humaine et loyale” 

oreign, and especially the Eastern, policy of England. 
The sixty-third volume of the ‘Bibliotheque utile (16) is at least 
ambitious. M. Paul Bondois aims at giving a brief résumé of the 
principal facts of European history by nations from 1789 to the 
present day. In two hundred pages he has really achieved a 
remarkable instance of the literary compressed vegetable. 

The railway guide is a characteristic product of the latter days, 
and, to do French publishers justice, nowhere has it been 
better done than in France. he maps and pictures of the 
Riviera given in the Atlas dw chemin de fer de Marseille a 
Génes (17) are of great excellence, and they are accompanied by 
letterpress which confines itself strictly to matters of fact. 

L’Album des pensionnaires du Louvre (18), due to M. Louis 
Leroy as an, and to M. Paul Renouard as pencilman, is @ 
very amusing book. A certain brutality, inseparable apparently 
from French comic portraiture, may be ¢ inst it. But 
laughter being, according to one of the greatest of psychologists, 
ae passion of sudden glory,” brutality is perhaps inseparable 

m it. 

We have to give account this month of some books of French 
verse—theory and practice both—which are unusually instructive. 
M. Théodore de Banville’s Petit traité de poésie frangaise (19) is, 
it need hardly be said, the best work extant on the subject. No 
one in eight hundred years has shown himself a greater master of 
the formal part of French poetry than the author of Odes funam- 
bulesques, and no one has shown himself better able to teach the 
art in so far as it is teachable. The book may be specially recom- 
mended to English readers, because there is a si v ignorance 
in England of the most ordinary rules of French prosody. Even 
the rule of the mute e is frequently violated by English amateurs. 
This and other solecisms cannot be better corrected than by a 
| ape of M. de Banville’s tly written and scholarly work. 

or would it be easy to a better practical example of the ex- 
cellences and the limitations of modern French poetry than in the 
republication which M, Lemerre has given of selected works 
of Louis Bouilhet (20), accompanied, as it is, by the charming 
essay in which Gustave Flaubert—now, alas! gone to rejoin his 
friend in the ranks of the majority—introduced that friend's 


(9) Lecons et conférences. Par Paul Bert. Paris: Charpentier. 
(10) Instruments et musiciens. Par L. Pillaut. Paris: Charpentier. 
(11) Sapho. Par E.de Barthélemy.) Paris: Didier. 
(12) Leroman comique. Par Paul Scarron, 2 vols. Paris: Lemerre. 
Thédtre choisi d’ Oehlens et “de Holberg. Traduit par X. 
ot David Sold, Paris: Didier. 
(14) Revue des arts décoratifs. Décembre 1880. Paris : Quantin. 
La Russie et ? Angleterre dans l Asie centrale. Par W. Danewsky. 
ie Dulau & Co. 
—— contemporaine. Par Paul Bondois. Paris: Germer- 


(17) Atlas du chemin de fer de Marseille 4 Génes. Paris: Hachette. 
(18) Les ionnaires du Louvre. Par Louis Leroy. Dessins de Paul 
Renouard. Paris and London: Librairie de I’Art. 


(10) Par Théodore de Banville, Paris : 
(20) Gwores de Louis Bouilhet, Paris: Lemerre, 
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remains ten years ago. The essay, among other things, shows the 
vast gulf which lay between the author of La tentation de St. Antoine 
and those who now falsely call themselves his pupils. The poems 
show the strength and the weakness of the pe of poets who 
were the epigoni of the great romantic movement. Chronologically 
M. Bouilhet belonged to the intermediate set who—between the 
days of 1830 and the Parnasse—followed the banners of Victor 
Hugo, the set who will be represented in literary history by Baude- 
laire, by M. Leconte de Lisle, by M. Théodore de Banville, and, ina 
lesser degree, by M. Joséphin Soulary, He falls far short of the first 
three, and, unlike M. Soulary, he was not fortunate enough to 
confine himself for the most part to one political field or allotment. 
His work is generally irreproachable in point of form, and from 
this point of view it compares very favourably with most English 
minor poetry. It is rarely trivial or wholly commonplace, but it 
somehow fails to justify itself by positive excellence. Of the more 
modern verse which the men of the present generation have pro- 
duced, the two volumes (21, 22) now before us are very good ex- 
amples. M. Nardin is one of the straitest sect of the Parnassiens, 
descending from Théophile Gautier through M. Théodore de Ban- 
ville. M. Grandmougin has gone further afield for his models, 
and has something of Musset and the other guerillas of the 
romantic movement, as well as of the regular soldiers. 

In Le moulin Frappier (23) Mme. Ticary Gréville has had re- 
course to Normandy, the fertile mother of novels, and has written 
a book which is somewhat different in plan and style from any of 
hers that we remember. She has, however, been very successful, 
Considering the well-known adoration of Frenchmen and French- 
‘women for their mothers, it is rather curious that the worst side 
of the matronly character at a somewhat advanced age should be 
80 ~— selected for exhibition by them in their novels. 
Mme. Victoire Beauquesne, the nagging mother-in-law in Le moulin 
Frappier, is one of the most detestable of those brawling women 
who make even a wide house uninhabitable, and the sordid cha- 
racter of the French peasant—a character respectfully suggested for 
consideration to those who hold him and his status up to the 
admiration and imitation of England—is capitally shown both in 
her and in her husband. The volume which Mme. Gréville’s chief 
rival (24) has just produced is not only slighter in texture, con- 
sisting only of three short stories, more or less connected by the 
similarity of theme indicated by their general title, but also 
weaker in style and of distinctly less literary value. The stories 
are, however, pleasant enough tales, as indeed, being the work of 
their author, they could hardly help being. 

M. Burty has attained so high a reputation as an art critic that 
his venture (25) into another kind of literary work is at once 
— and interesting. The result is perhaps not very different 

m what might have been expected. The composition of the 
book is fairly good, it is excellently written, and there are de- 
tached s of —— which are capital; but, on the 
whole, we are afraid that M. Burty has not Ja téte nouvelliste or 
romanciére, whichever may be the proper phrase. Pylade (26) isa 
pleasant book of a style not too common in modern French ficti- 
tious literature, and recalling both by scene and manner rather M. 
Sandeau than any of his rivals. The hero is one of the few 
Frenchmen—are the Englishmen of the same stamp’ very 
numerous?—who thinks of others before he thinks of himself, 
and he is rewarded amply and satisfactorily. La comtesse 
Mourenine (27) tells us in its second title, Ses scandale russe, 
pretty as what we must expect. Itis M. Feuillet crossed 
with M. Cherbuliez, and we think that, on the whole, we prefer 
the originals. It is a curious subject for discussion whether 
English novels, as a rule, recall the works of living English 
masters so remarkably as French novels do. The moral of Le baiser 
@ Odile (28) is admirably enforced by the illustration on its 
cover. It is that it is not safe to indulge in effusive 
displays of illicit affection before an open window. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this moral does not require the reading of a not very lively 
novel to enforce it. We ought to mention that one of the charac- 
ters, the Abbé Moritz, is rather better than most of the personages 
of the average novel. M. Ulbach pursues, in Le mariage de Pousch- 
kine (29), his task of remaniement applied to the novels of the 


‘Hungarian romancer Jokai. La mort d’Eva (30) is one of the 
‘funny books in which the manners of Anglo-lndians—always a 


subject of deep and at interest to Frenchmen—are un- 
veiled. Lord Sir Guy Richardson is a terrible Briton, who fights 
@ duel on horseback with carbines, and drops bis adversary with a 
silver bullet. In Le roman d'une bourgeoise (31), M. Guillemot 
endeavours to offer an amendment to the famous 7'ue-la, by sug- 
gesting, instead of execution, forgiveness after a sufficient proba- 
tion. There is a good deal of art in the way in which—without 
playing fast and loose with morality—he makes his criminal’s 


(21) Les horizons bleus. Par G. Nardin. Paris: Charpentier. 
(22) Nouvelles pocsies. Par C, Grandmougin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(23) Le moulin Frappier. Par Henry Gréville, 2tomes. Paris: Plon. 
(24) Amour perdu. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(25) Grave imprudence. Par Ph. Burty. Paris: Charpentier. 
(26) Pylade. Par A. Récoffort. Paris: Plon. 
(27) La comtesse Mourenine. Paris: Plon. 
(28) Le baiser d’Odile. Par E. Siebecker. Paris: Dreyfous. 
15) & mariage de Pouschkine, Par L. Ulbach. Paris: Calmann 


(30) La mort @Eva. Par H.Cauvain. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
ole. roman dune bourgeoise. Par G. Guillemot. Paris: Char- 


crime as venial as possible. The three next books on our list arg 
all specimens of the provincial novel. This used to choose ity 
scenes in the West and North; now—perhaps under the influencg 
of M. A. Daudet—it goes southwards for them. Cour & 
neige (32) chooses Gascony, Le berger du Béage (33) the Vivarais, 
Misé Féréol (34) Provence. They are all fair specimens of their 
class. M. Louis Depret (35), the one Frenchman who has valiantly 
endeavoured to naturalize Charles Lamb in France, comes before 
us with a volume of humouristic tales, which at least serve to 
show that he is endeavouring to live up to his ideals. Perhaps he 
has not quite succeeded, but the intention, if not everything, is at 
any rate something. 


(32) Caur de neige. Par P. Ninous, Paris: Charpentier. 
(33) Le berger du Béage. Par F. Fertiault. Paris: Didier. 
(34) Misé Féréol. Par J. Vincent. Paris: Plon. 

(35) Mademoiselle Delyvoix. Par L. Depret. Paris: Didier. 
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